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THE €HAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


This is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that fl ngs 
On the sweet summer wind its parpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids riee to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfarl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, ite sunless crypt uneealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spreads his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft steps ite shining archway through, 
Built up itsidle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message‘ brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
from thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift se isons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thon at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! ”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. ] 

Meta Weturrs, Chicago: The teacher who is not 
herself a learner cannot be an instractor, because she is 
not in sympathy with the student. 


Supt. I. C. MoNem, Kansas City, Mo.: The only 
motto we have is to gather in the best there is in teach- 
ing in the whole country, and to use it in our schools. 


Oris B. Oaxman, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass. : 
Friendly criticism is an art which deserves to be culti- 
vated and exercised much more than at present seems to 
be possible. 


Supr. C. A. Bropgrur, Warren, Mass.: Our pupils 
shoald read only that which will furnish valuable infor- 
mation bearing on other studies, or that which will de- 
velop a healthy literary instinct, a refined taste, a respon- 
sive imagination. 

Prin. E. E. Frencu, McGaw Institute, N. H.: Mon 
and women with figures as faultless as Apollo and Diana 
with the intellect of Pascal or Hypatia, have no right to 
teach, unless they place the moral and spiritual above the 
physical and mental. 


Super. J. E. Burns, Marlborough, Mass. ; The schoo} 
was not created for the committee, or the superintend- 
ent, or the teacher, however indispensible may be the 
various functions which they perform. The school is 
dedicated to the child who, therefore, rises superior to all 
systems, methods, and plans of school management. 


HERBART.—(IIL) 
BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH.D, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Teacher. 
In the midst of his various labors in philosophy, psy- 


- chology, and pedagogy at Kénigsberg, Herbart wrote to 


a friend, ‘among my employments, the lectures on edu- 
cation lie especially near my heart.” His pedagogical 
views give color to his ethics and his psychology. He 
was first of all and most of all a teacher. While we can- 
not but admire him for his learning and the many sided- 
ness of his activity, we cannot but love him for his devo- 
tion to the teacher’s work. 

We have a pleasing picture of young Herbart, the 
teacher, in the Steiger family, at Berne——- with the 
three boys, Ludwig, Kar], and Rudolph, each to be dealt 
with in a different way. Herbart studies the disposition 
of the boys, wins their confidence, and makes written 
reports to their father of their progress, in which reports 
he foreshadows his whole pedagogical system. When, 
after a three years’ stay, circumstances make it seem best 
to go elsewhere, he bears with him the esteem of parents 
and sons, and is commissioned to engage another tutor to 
take his place. After he becomes a professor at Guttin- 
gen, young Karl follows him there, and again enjoys his 
instruction. 

Other glimpses of Herbart as a teacher, we have in his 
private instruction during the two years spent at Bremen ; 
again in his taking children into his home at Konigsberg, 
for the pleasure and profit to himself of teaching them ; 
and again in the practice school, or seminary, which he 
opened at Kénigsberg in connection with his lecture course 
in pedagogy. From all we can gather concerning the 
nature of his teaching, it may be seen that he had freedom 
to do his work as seemed to him best, that he chose sub- 
jects of instruction with tact, that he studied the inner 
needs of his pupils, and that he communicated well. 

We can better appreciate Herbart’s great services to edu- 
cation when we remember how much more pedagogy 
owes to him than to his more celebrated contemporaries, 
Kant and Hegel. No current of influence for general 
pedagogy comes down from these, while Herbartianism is 
a gulf stream moving broad and deep through the educa- 
tional thought of our day. His system of pedagogy 
sprang from the felt needs of the schoolroom. It is rooted 
in experience as well as in theory. Kant was a philoso- 
pher; Pestalozzi was a teacher; Herbart was both. 
Has any other educator of modern times been alike a 
master in both the philosophy and practice of pedagogy ? 
Teaching was to him a work of love. ‘Pedagogical in- 
terest,” said Herbart in his maturer years, “‘ gave me the 
chief impulse to psychological studies.” 

After visiting Pestalozzi’s school at Burgdorf, and 
viewing with admiration the teaching there, Herbart 
said, “I have long held that the feeling of clear compre- 
hension is the only genuine spice of instruction.” He 
avoided all artificial devices to excite the interest of 
pupils. He believed that wise selection and arrangement 
of the subjects to be learned, together with right order 
and skill in the presentation, will beget gradually an in- 
terest in the pupil’s mind that will be intrinsic and many- 
sided in its character, and lasting in its effects. Herbart 
attached great weight to experience, but “experience,” he 
said, “is of worth to him only who has thoughts.” 

Herbartianism in a Nutshell—The leading features 
of Herbart’s pedagogy may be condensed according to the 
suggestion of a recent writer, into the following six state- 
ments: 

One aim, viz. strong character. 
ethics and psychology. 

Three chief divisions: Instruction (including 1. the 
choice; 2. the arrangement ; 3. the correlation of subjects ; 
4. the formal steps in teaching) discipline, and manage~ 
ment. 

Four “ formal steps,” 1. preparation and presentation ; 
2. comparison; 3. generalization; 4. application. 


Two auxiliary sciences, 


Five practical ideas (to be developed with relation to 
the child’s will), inner freedom, completeness, good will, 
rights, equity. 5 

Six classes of interests, first three concerning the world 
of objects around the pupil, second three concerning rela- 
tions to others : the empirical, the speculative, the xsthetic, 
the sympathetic, the social, and the religious. 


WHAT EDUCATION IS OF MOST WORTH? 


BY E. W. COY, HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, 


The primary purpose of an education is not to make 
mechanics or merchants, lawyers or doctors, but to make 
men and women. As some one has said, the aim of an 
education is to develop in man all the perfection of which 
he is capable. Hence I would say, that education is of 
most worth which best fits for complete living. 

To the question, What constitutes complete living ? a 
diversity of answers may be given. So our theory of ed- 
ucation depends upon our theory of life. If we take a 
low view of life and of its duties and purposes, we shall 
take a low view of education, for one does not need to 
prepare for a destiny that he is never to fulfill. The 
man whose whole soul is wrapped up in business will re- 
gard that education of most worth which will best fit for 
his special vocation. 

As our theory of life becomes broader, nobler, and 
truer, our theory of what is needed to prepare for life 
also becomes broader and nobler and truer. As our view 
of the dignity and destiny of man expands and we come 
to a better conception of the significance of character and 
conduct as elements in human life, we begin to realize 
that no partial and one sided training will suffice for such 
a being. If the prevalent theory of education is a low 
one, it is because the prevalent theory of life islow. The 
marvelous progress in material things in recent times, the 
establishment and management of great business enter- 
prises, and the rapid accumulation of great fortunes, have 
produced their effect upon all the departments of human 
thoughts and action. Our social life, our politics, our 
literature, our philosophy, our theology, as well as our 
education, have felt their influence. The spirit of the 
age is incarnated in trade, in machinery, in money-getting. 
“Will it pay?” is the criterion applied to everything 
from tbe glories of the evening sunset to truth and right- 
eousness. What wonder, then, that men have come to 
estimate the value of an education by the ease with which 
it may be converted into stocks and bonds? What won- 
der that the young man, when he counts the years that he 
must spend in gaining an education, and reckons the 
money he might make in business during those same 
years, should let go his only opportunity for culture, and 
listen to the alluring voices from every side which invite 
him to wealth and the pleasures that wealth can bestow ? 

Carlyle, writing in the first half of the present century, 
says of his times : “It is the age of machinery in every 
outward and inward sense of that word. We have ma- 
chines for education. Instruction, that mysterious com- 
muning of Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer an inde- 
finable tentative process requiring a study of individual 
aptitudes, and a perpetual variation of means and metk- 
ods to attain the same end; but a secure, universal, 
straightforward business, to be conducted in the gross by 
proper mechanism with such intellect as comes to hand. 
Men have giown mechanical in head and heart as well as 
in hand.” This was penned by Carlyle long before edu- 
cational machinery had reached the complexity and per- 
fection of more recent times. What he would have 
thought, could he have been introduced to the fearful and 
wonderful machinery of a modern city school system, we 
ean only conjecture. But no machinery has yet been 
invented that can manufacture or develop mind. 

The French author and statesman, Guizot, in his His- 
tory of Civilization, says that when a civilization is dom- 
inated over by some one principle which gains complete 
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mastery and develops all in subordination to itself, the 
civilization will either sink into immobility or else will de- 
velop with astonishing rapidity and brilliancy, only to de- 
cline and decay just as rapidly. And the Hon. Andrew 
D. White, in discussing this subject, says, “The one 
element which has become with us not merely dominant, 
but all-pervading, is a combination of the industrial spirit 
with the trade spirit— mercantilism ” and further, that 
“mercantilism in great cities and in small towns, in 
society, and in the individual, is becoming a disease— 
feverish, cancerous.” 

Who can deny that our material development is out of 
all proportion to our development along moral and spirit- 
ual lines? If one has doubts on this point, let him study 
the ruling motives prevalent in the public life of our cities, 
or the standards of honor too generally recognized and 
followed in business life. 

What has education to do with all this? Much, every 
way. If a counterpoise isto be found for these evil ten- 
dencies of the times, it must be sought in the training of 
our youth. What we wish to have appear in the life of 
the nation must be instilled into the minds of the children. 
The times demand that the schools send out men and 
women who shall feel and know that houses and lands 
and goods and all earthly possessions are but chaff and 
dross, if there go not with them an unsullied honor, an 
unswerving integrity, an unseducible virtue. The edaca- 
tion that is of most worth in these times is that education 
which will prepare men to stand in the midst of the temp- 
tations of business, the mad scramble after wealth, the 
base intriguing of wily politicians, and not lose faith in 
truth, in virtue, and in God. Now, more perhaps than 
ever before, we need men and women not merely with 
hands skilled in manipulating the machinery that is doing 
the work of the world, not merely with intellects keen to 
penetrate the great mysteries of nature and quick to com- 
prehend all the subtleties of human thought, but above 
all with consciences tender to every good impulse, and 
with a spirit ready to stand for the right, as God gives to 
see the right, whatever others may think or say. 


SPRING MUSICIANS. 


BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


An early April day, a typical one! The sun warm, 
almost uncomfortably so, tempts you to doff your winter 
coat, and just then a stray breeze, left by March in his 
flight, bids you don it again very hastily. 

Now a rhadow falls on the landscape. Looking up we 
feel a patter of warm drops on our faces. We scurry to 
a neighboring pine, and from its shelter peer out over the 
spring landscape. 

There across the road the field of winter rye, with its 
brilliant green, prophesies the coming of the summer and 
the later harvest. Here from our feet the gray pasture 
land, looking desolate still, and bare, slopes away to the 
edge of a tiny pond, around which the alders wave their 
tassels and the willows bud and bloom. Yet in spite of 
the dreary look we see unmistakable signs of spring. 
There a tiny blue butterfly flits across the road, as if from 
some quaint spot in the woods an uneasy hepatica had 
taken wings and wandered forth to seek its fortane. 

And hark! There from the pond comesa sound there 
is no mistaking. ‘Spring’s here! spring’s come!” it 
repeats again and again, and from this side and that the 
chorus is taken up and repeated: “Spring’s here! 
spring’s here !”’ 

Do you know the musician? Have you heard the joy- 
ful choir? No feathered songsters these, and yet they 
fairly rival the birds in their joy in the spring tide. They 
do not lack for beauty either. Their coloring supasses 
that of many of our feathered singers. Let us step a bit 
nearer. The April shower is over. Come quietly and 
cautiously. They are very shy. 

There on that stone by the alder, just at the water’s edge, 
sitsthe leader. See his brown back, his brighteyes! Just 
beyond is another, clad quite differently. Do you recog- 
nizehim? He is the Beau Brummel of our period. Mark 
his beautiul colors, He is a great favorite, though 
not as fine a singeras his neighbor. Ah! they have seen 
us and have gone. How sudden and intense the silence ! 
We may as well leave them for today. They will be 
suspicious now of the least sound. Did you notice the 


strange dises at the end of their fingers? We shall find 
our hylodes in moist woods, climbing trees, next summer, 
and some one will surely say, “That, why that, is a tree 
toad ”; but we shall know better. 


The month is nearly gone. How many changes! The 
same landscape, and yet not thesame. The air is milder, 
the sky more blue. The young shoots on the pine are 
very prominent and the fragrance of the dead pine needles 
from that sunny nook seems to whisper of the coming 
summer heat. Strange that the scent of the pine is 
always so suggestive of hot summer days ! 

The alders have shaken their pollen from their sterile 
tassels and the hard, fertile ament is quite swollen. The 


trees are shaking out their feathery tips. Here and there 


one looks quite green. How green the grass about the 
pond is, and there are the first white violets peeping out! 
Soon the spring flowers will be all about us. If they 
only would not pass so quickly ! 

Did you notice that slimy mass near the edge of the 
pond? Let us fish it out and examine it. It looks like 
a quantity of softened gelatine, only it is full of black 
specks. Yes, these are frogs’ eggs. That bit over beyond 
that seems to be in two long strings belongs to Mrs. Toad. 

Mesdames Frog and Toad are not very domestic char- 
The eggs once laid are left to the fostering care 
They need no better nurse. A few 


acters. 
of Mother Nature. 


CLARENCE F. CARROLL, 
Sup:rintendent of Schools, Wo:cester, Mass. 


days more in this warm sun and the baby frogs will 
appear. 

What a strange looking creature the tiny tadpole is 
when it first emerges from the egg! Tailed head exactly 
describes it. See the little feathery gills each side of the 
head! What a delicate color they are and how plainly 
they show their purpose! From now on the little crea- 
tures-are a constant source of amusement. If taken home 
and watched through the various changes, they will prove 
& surprise as well. 

You glance at them at night and see a family of tailed 
heads. There is one that seems a trifle larger than the 
rest. You wonder if they are never going to grow. You 
look in the morning and find a pair of hind legs has sud- 
denly appeared on one of the number. I have heard of 
instances where pollywogs, kept in the schoolroom, insisted 
on coming to their perfect condition on Saturday and 
Sunday and hopping away before Monday. They seem 
to feel some embarassment at making the final change to 
a frog’s adult attire in the presence of spectators. 


What a change it is! The little tadpole lived entirely 
in the water, breathed through gills, ate decaying vege- 
table food. The perfect frog makes his home on land, 
breathes through lungs, and eats insects, worms, or dead 
flesh, while between these two you may find all the inter- 
mediate changes. The change in outward appearance is 
accompanied every time by a corresponding change in the 
vital organs. 


An August day,—a sticky, cloudy dog-day! Hear the 
hum of that lazy blue-bottle fly. How sleepy it sounds | 
Even the tiny brook has grown drowsy and slips along 


lazily and sluggishly over the dead leaves between the 
mossy baaks, where but a month or two agoit hurried by, 
carrying its loads of melted snow and ice. 

This bit of wood was a swamp then, full of hidden 
springs, all sending their water to this little brook, which 
gurgled on through the woods, telling its story to any one 
who had the ears to listen and the heart to understand, 
Now the summer suns have done their work and the 
swamp is only a bit of woodland less dry than those be- 
yond. Yet here at our feet are the leaves of the showy 
orchis, and there I see a ciuster of maiden-hair. Here, 
too, is the grape fern. We should not find these treasures 
had it not been for the moisture of the spring time. 

How annoying the insects are! The mosquitoes, buz:- 
ing noisily about, seem proclaiming our arrival to all their 
kith and kin. I fear me they will drive us from our seat 
on this mossy log. 

Let us endure it a little longer. We may see our old 
friend the Pickering frog in his summer haunts. There 
he is. See what leaps he takes. Now he is on that low 
shrub. He is waiting for his dinner. See that unwary 
mosquito. He has ventured too near in his desire to 
lunch on us. That mouth opens. Out flies that wonder- 
ful tongue. Before we can realize it Mr. Frog sits blink- 
ing happily over his dinner. What a strange tongue he 
has! It is fastened at the front of his mouth and the tip 
points back down his throat. That same tip is covered 
with a sticky secretion, so that when it flies far beyond 
his open jaws, the unbappy victim is easily captured and 
thrust down the open throat. These little hylodes are 
very interesting pets. For nearly three years we had 
one which at last became so tame that he would reply to 
our whistles and even eat from our fingers. His home 
was a large fernery. His summer diet was flies. In fall 
and early spring he subsisted on angle worms ; but in the 
winter season he was reduced to raw beefsteak. ‘The first 
winter he tried, hke the donkey of the fable, to live on 
dew ; but a month of this diet brought himto terms. At 
first we tied tiny bits of raw meat to a thread, and by 
dangling it patiently before him he was at last induced to 
partake. He looked very absurd after his mea), as one 
of his infallible rules was ‘“‘ Never let go,” and we were 
obliged to pull him out by the threads, cut them off, and 
then return him to his home. By the second winter he 
had grown accustomed to this diet and ate readily from 
our fingers. 

Daring the annual restocking of the fernery he disap- 
peared. His departure was regretted sincerely, he had 
been such an interesting pet. 


TALKS ABOUT MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY A LOOKER ON. 


IIT. 


Modern psychology has gone from function to phase 
of mental life. This is not merely a matter of phrasing, 
as is often the case, but indicates a genuine departure in 
thought and fact. The wonder now is that any one ever 
conceived the old-time idea of the threefold function of 
intellect, sensibility, and will. Once away from it, it is 
not easy to see how the theory was anchored in any con- 
crete idea of mental action. 

Why we ever accepted the idea that the mind was sub 
divided into three distinct activities, one of which did the 
thinking, another the feeling, and another the willing, is 
not now clear. Indeed, it is inconceivable that these dis- 
tinctions should have been so universally accepted without 
so much as the formality of a challenge. 

The mind, through the brain, does a host of things, 
each shading into some other so delicately that it is not 
easy to distinguish one phase from another, from the 
faintest, most meagre, and obscure perception, through 
the clear, logical thinking, painfal, and pleasurable emo 
tions up to the noblest choices, but it is convenient 
group these activities as perceiving, thinking, feeling, and 
choosing, not that the mind itself recognizes these ©o™ 
veniences as essential to itself. They are merely co: 
venient for us. 

These phases have also some show of nataralness in the 
relation of the parts of the brainto our mental life. 1° 
perceptions are possible, in the lower animals, upon which 
alone we can experiment, if only the spinal cord itself 
and the lowest brain connections are left, ideas ° 
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thoughts are possible if we leave the next higher brain 
section, the feelings are definitely retained if we go a step 
higher in the retention of the brain, but the choice is only 
possible when the cerebral hemisphere is retained. 

Thinking is, physiologically, the cream of the percep- 
tions, the emotions the cream of the thinking, the choos- 
ing the cream of the emotions. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Want of care does more harm in the world than want 
of “ knowledge ”’ is a truth that should be emphasized. 


Lanouace —If the scientific observation of a plant, a 
mineral, an animal, or a natural phenomenon should be 
made to supply the material for a composition under the 
guidance of the teacher, there would be a two-fold advan- 
tage to the child educationally, besides adding pleasure to 
his work. Supt. Alvin F. Pease, Northampton, Mass. 


LET THE PUPILS PRONOUNCE AT SIGHT. 
1. mirage 11. pastille 21. obsequies 
2. choir 12 heterogenous 22. venal 
3. quay 13. fortnight 23 decade 
4. wharf 14. austere 24 fortress 
5. docile 15 eyry 25. extant 
6. epitome 16. bayous 26 badinage 
7. verdigris 17. legend 27. ragout 
8. sarcenet 18. patriarchal 28. oblique 
9 lyceum 19. fugitive 29. indigent 

10. sombrero 20. rendezvous 30. gyrate 


HISTORICAL POINTS. 


What is the solid South ? 

Who are the Stalwarts ? 

What does state sovereignty signify ? 
What is saffrage ? 

What is Tammany Hall ? 

What is free trade ? 

What is protection ? 

What is tariff for revenue only / 
Where was the Tweed ring? 

When did the Whig party die ? 
What was the Whiskey Insurrection ? 
What was the Wilmot Proviso ? 
Where is Mason and Dixon’s line ’ 
What was the surplus ? 


MINERALS IN THE SCHOOLROOM FOR 
BEGINNERS.*—(III.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


(Former chapters appeared in JouRNAL of Feb 22, Dec. 7, ’93, and 
March 15, ’94.] 


THE CHEMICAL PROPERTIES, 

In the ‘grades, the chief use that should be made of 
minerals is to teach physical properties. How well they 
show these, and how well adapted to the form of iastrue- 
tion, are often unsuspected. 

They show physical properties, those qualities of matter 
dependent upon molecular forces, to perfection,—and why 
should they not? In addition there is a permanency to 
their forms which the vegetable and mineral kingdoms do 
not possess. It is true the two organic kingdoms afford 
opportunities for classification to a greater extent, and for 
consequent thought, but for study of physical properties, 
what is color, what is lustre, what are hardness, brittle- 
ness, tenacity, diaphaneity, the many and varied degrees 
of these, the many and varied forms of mineral bodies, 
and what the force within producing this infinite variety ; 
that is, for observation and close diecrimination, the min- 
eral, nature’s product of beauty and of form in the inor- 
ganic world, is the instrument we should use. 

To a very limited extent, in a previous article, we have 
shown how physical properties may be etudied, The 
chemical properties of minerals may be used also advan- 
tageously in the grades. Minerals may be subjected to 
solution, as in water, in flaids (acids) that cause chem- 
ical action, and ingeuch solvents of rare application, as 
alcohol, ether. 

They may be subjected to Aeat, as in the closed tube, 
the open tube, and in forceps before the blowpipe. They 
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may be subjected to heat and chemical reaction, as on 
charcoal, and with soda, borax, etc. The apparatus 
adapted to school use is not expensive. 

Water as a solvent is not of extensive application. 
Halite (rock salt) dissolves readily, but generally heat is 
first required, as in the formation of lime water after cal- 
cite has been intensely heated in the blowpipe flame, the 
solution of gypsum, and in alkaline reactions after heat. 
All of these are easily used before a school and are of 
great interest. 

The acids employed are hydrochloric, nitric, and sul- 
phuric, of which the first is most generally useful to 
pupils. The acid readily determines a large class of min- 
erals called the carbonates. 

Break up a fragment of marble ; place bits in the test- 
tube; pour on dilute hydrochloric acid. Notice the vig- 
orous bubbling up, or effervescence. A gas is freely 
escaping. Lower alighted splinter of wood into the top 
of the test-tube ; it is instantly extinguished. Taking a 
glass tube of the dimension of a slender lead pencil, dip 
the end into lime water ; a clear drop adheres to the end ; 
lower this into the open test-tube down to near the surface 
of the liquid. Soon the drop of liquid is whited and 
opaque. Both tests are evidence of the presence of car- 
bon dioxide ; the last proof for no other gas than carbon 
dioxide (CO), will whiten lime water. The drop con- 
tained calcium hydrate, Ca (OH),, in solution, which is 
lime water. The carbon dioxide in the test-tabe unites 
with this and forms calcium carbonate, the white precip- 
cipitate. 

[Ca (OH), + CO, = Ca CO, ] 

The teacher can fit a stopper and tube to the test tube 
to collect the gas in a bottle, after the manner of the 
usual laboratory experiments, if desired. To further 
apply the lesson, it may be well to carry the gas through 
water. Dissolve a small bit of quicklime in water. Let 
it stand till it has settled clear. Pour the clear liquid 
into a bottle to keep. It is lime water. Having placed 
some of the iime- 
water ina tumbler 
before the class, 
from the test-tube 
by means of the 
stopper, tube, and 
a few inches of 
rubber tubing, 
convey the gas 
into the lime- 
water. The white precipitate is seen. Continuing the 
action, the white precipitate disappears. The excess of 
CO, brought into the liquid dissolves the white precipi- 
tate. That is to say, water overcharged with carbon 
dioxide will dissolve calcium carbonate, or lime-stone. 
Now evaporate the water ; i. ¢., drive off the CO,. The 
lime reappears. 

This is chemistry work to be sure, but it is as closely 
related to mineralogy as to chemistry proper. It shows 
how minerals in the laboratory of nature are made, un- 
made, and reformed. Caves are dissolved out in lime 
strata, stalactites and stalactitic formations are produced, 
calcareous tufa and calcareous petrifactions are formed, 
mapy ornamental marbles are thus originated, the calcite 
crystals in fissures are due to this solvent power of water, 
while also fragmental rocks, as sandstone, limestone, are 
bound together by the cementing power of water holding 
lime in solution and re-depositing it. 

Such chemical work before pupils is very practical. 
In fact, a very extensive practical chemistry may be built 
up from the mineralogical basis in the schoolroom. 

For strictly mineralogival test work with pupils, a plain 
bottle to hold two ounces of dilute (one part in five of 
water) hydrochloric acid is sufficient. Have also a piece 
of glass rod to touch to the acid, and thereby to convey a 
tiny drop only to lay upon the mineral. If the mineral 
is a carbonate, under the tiny drop a brisk effervescence 
will ensue. 

Besides the lime forms, carbonate of iron (siderite) 
carbonate of copper (azurite, malachite), carbonate of 
zine (smithsonite), carbonate of magnesia (magnesite), 
and a dozen others, are readily shown to be carbonates. 
These vary, too, in their appearance, so that the acid be- 
comes a useful and leading test. 

Besides CO.,, the acid drives off (from sulphides) hydro- 
gen sulphide, an ill-smelling gas whose composition is 


COz2 in lime water. 


two atoms of hydrogen and one of sulphur (H,S). 
Taking a piece of galena, which is a su'phide (PbS), 
place on it a drop of acid. Notice the offensive smell 
that comes from the ore. It is this gas. The hydro- 
chloric acid seizes upon the lead and sets H,S free. Sim- 
ilarly other sulphides are known to be such by this smell, 
and once we know the mineral to be a su!phide we have 
a key, perhaps, to its full nature, as marcasite distin- 
guished from pyrite. 

(A chemical study may be made of H,S by collecting 
the gas as in CO., and the use of H,S as a chemical re- 
agent be shown. Thus we find this experiment to be an- 
other door to a wide study of chemistry from a miner- 
alogical basis. ) 

By the closed twbe is meant a glass tube closed at one 
end. A narrow test-tube serves every purpose. The 
mineral fragment, entire or powdered, is placed in the 
bottom of the test-tube, and heat applied on outside of 
tube. Though it is open at the upper end, it practically 
excludes the air. The heat at the top of the lamp chim- 
ney is sofficient for many experiments. In others, hold 
the end in a flame. 

An important test is the hydrate test. Place in the 
bottom of the tube a bit of gypsum. Heating it, drops of 
moisture appear in the upper part of the tube. The 
water was a part of the mineral and has been driven off. 
It was hydrous calcium sulphate. Now it is calcium sul- 
phate alone, or plaster of Paris. Again, powder a quan- 
tity of gypsum. Place in the test-tube to depth of two 
inches. Now hold vertically in the top of the lamp- 
chimney. Do not get the mineral too hot, but keep the 
steam issuing from the tube. See how light and flaffy 
the powder becomes, and how it leaps up as the steam 
escapes. When the action has about ceased, pour into a 
small dish, and add a very small portion of water, making 
a paste. Cover the sides of a sharp coin with the plaster 
of Paris. It hardens in a few minutes. Remove the 
plaster and you have a cast of the coin. The water has 
reunited with the mineral and hardened to something like 
its original form. 

This is a popular experiment with grammar school 
children. Buy test-tubes by the dozen and furnish the 
pupils at three cents apiece. They will scarcely tire of 
making plaster casts. _ 

Besides the hydrate test, the closed tube may show 
decrepitation (snapping), change of color, phosphorescence 
(see fluorite), sublimates, fames, and vapors, but the most 
common will be the first mentioned, and the most wonder- 
ful will be the phosphorescence of the fluorite. There 
will be great demand for bits of fluorite to take home and 
try in the dark. When heating the tube in contact with 
flame, move the tube about constantly, so as to heat the 
glass uniformly. 

The open tube is a glass tube about eight inches long, 
open at both ends in order that when it is heated air may 
circulate freely through, coming in contact with the heated 
mineral. It is bent near one end Atthe bend the min- 
eral is placed, and heat applied. It is useful in minerals 
that may be volatilized. Place in the tube at the bend a 
bit of mercury ore 

(cinnabar, mercury 
sulphide). Apply- 
ing heat, the oxy. 
gen of the air, cir- 
culating over the 
ore, removes the 
sulphur, forming 
sulphur dioxide 
easily detected by 
the fames, and the 
volatilized mercury 
settles in a mirror 
above on the cold sianliaaabeanat 
walls of the tube. [HgS +20 — Hg-}+ SO,]. Treat 
arsenopyrite (arsenic ore) stibnite (antimony ore) in the 
same way. ‘The application of the open tube is interest- 
ing, though the occasions for its use before the school are 
not many. Jt emphasizes processes in the reduction of 
ores where air is let in to remove more especially sulphur, 
—a process called roasting. 


Notre —The writer continues hie proposition of last month, to 
mail in a well-made box of twonty-four one-inch compartments, & 
select collection to illustrate articles, for forty cents, plas twenty 
cents for postage. Package of fragments unlabeled, to go with 
above, twenty cents, postage included. 
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_ HINTS. 


Do not ask questions in rotation. 

Do not point to the pupil whom you wish to answer, 
while giving the question. 

Do not even look fixedly at the pupil whom you wish 
to answer, while giving the question. 

State questions to the class as a whole. Ask one mem- 
ber for the answer. 

Do not wait an instant for the answer, when reviewing 
most subjects. 

Do not look steadily at the pupil who is answering. 

Do not sepeat a question to oblige those who are in- 
attentive. 

Be sure to ask questions of those who are in the slight- 
est degree inattentive. —dJas. C. Hughes. 


BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS.—(IV.) 
BY FANNY A. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


One of the most interesting fields for collection is pre- 
sented by the fungi. To gaina general idea of the group, 
the common toad-stool in any of its forms may be studied. 
Having observed its total lack of green coloring matter, 
the child is reminded of higher plants which have the 
same peculiarity, as the Indian Pipe and Broom-rape. 
If he has not already learned it, now is the time for him 
to comprehend the connection of the green coloring matter 
in plants with the process of assimilation. When it is 
remembered that toad-stools spring from a soil rich in 
orgavic matter, it is clear that they, like their parasitic 
neighbors just mentioned, can prosper very well without 
chlorophyl]. Next the spores are noticed, and connected 
with spores in plants already studied. The science 
teacher soon learns to link each fact firmly with that to 
which it stands related, teaching the learner to do this 
for himself. Adding to absence of chlorophyll and repro- 
duction by spores, the peculiarity of rapid growth, we 
have the three marks of the group fangi. 

A few great sub-divisions are easily recognized. The 
mushroom or toad stool tribe have the spore-producing 
membrane covering vertical plates much like the gills of 
a fish in general effect, hence are appropriately called 
gill-fungi. Besides these softer kinds, there are numerous 
harder corky forms, of which Lenzites is a common type. 
Without attempting the generic names the beginner may 
be content with the simple terms, hard and soft gill- 
fungi. There is no sure, easy way to distinguish poisonous 
from edible mushrooms. Descriptive pamphlets treating 
certain varieties have been issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and are sent free to any address. 

Another very common type is the pore-fungus, in which 

the spore-bearing membrave lines small tubes. This is 
represented by various forms ; the “ shelf fangi,”—cushion- 
like masses common on trees,—the small shell-like white 
scales found on dead twigs, and many others. The color 
varies,—red, white, brown. The form, too, varies ; some- 
times growing in thin, even masses on the supporting sub- 
stance, sometimes having a central stalk like a toad-stool, 
often witha short lateral stalk. The distinguishing mark 
of the sub-division is the small pores opening on the sur- 
face, easily recognizad by an ordinary pocket lens. 

Still other forms are the paff-balls and their allies, in- 
elading the earth-stars. Here the spores are within 
closed sacs which rupture at maturity; The beautiful 
bird’s-nest fungus is a collection of tiny puff-balls in a 
little cap. 

One or two of the jelly-fungi may be gathered, although 
this form soon dries on its supporting twig, becoming only 
a shrunken scale. 

The prickly-fungi are common, with spore-prodacing 
membrane covering projecting spines or points. All 
these forms are to be referred to the same general plan 
of growth and structure. A spore falling on a suitable 
spot develops in the sub-stratum a network of fine fila- 
ments; these supplying food, growth progresses outward, 
till the fructification isformed. The various irregularities 
of surface are of use in increasing the prodaction of spores. 

The generic names may in some -cases be applied by 
means of a working collection of named specimens. In 
lower grades, however, this is quite unnecessary, the 
simple terms given above answering every purpose. Soft 
fungi should be quickly dried to prevent decay. All 
these forms are most conveniently kept in small boxes, 
one for each kind of specimen ; though those of the same 


general class may be kept in one large box. 

All are familiar with the bright, yellow rust found on 
the leaves of the Barberry, Raspberry, and many other 
plants. The various rusts, smuts, and moulds which at- 
tack the higher plants in their different stages can be 
gathered and preserved in any convenient form, as en- 
velopes or boxes; or leaves affected by them can be 
mounted on paper in the usual way. 

Since the greatest draw back to this kind of work is 
often the teacher's lack of knowledge and confidence, 
I once more mention that working collections of all these 
types and of everything needed in cryptogamic study, 
from fern prothallia to algw, can be obtained of any 
good Botanical Supply. 


A LESSON ON THE NAUTILUS. 


BY ELIZABETH @. MELCHER, BOSTON. 
(Reprinted by request.) 

[The poem referred to is published on the first page of this issue.] 

1. Pat the word nautilus on the board. Ask the 
popils to find the word in their dictionaries. They soon 
read, “ Nautilus, a word coming from the Latin and Greek 
languages,” “a man sailor,” “a kind of shell-fish, far- 
nished with a membrane that serves as a sail.” 

2. Now refer the pupils to the picture in the last part 
of the dictionary. Tell them the animal’s arms are ex- 
tending from the shell. How many can be seen? Ans. 
—Eight, inclading the broad ones extending upward. 

3 Tell them that the ancients told wonderful romances 
concerning it, and poets like Pope and Holmes have writ- 
ten poems about it; that it had another name given it, 
argonaut, in memory of the ship Argo, which we read 
about in the Classical Dictionary, American Encyclope- 
dia, or in Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. Appoint 
three volunteer pupils to look up the story from these 
sources. 

4. Draw on the board a sketch of the animal out of 
the shell, showing six slender arms extending downward, 
with the two expanded 
arms extending upward. 

Teach that the animal 
is not attached to its shell, 
but has often been found 
out of it; that the long 
arms are used as legs 
when walking about on the 
bottom of the sea; and 
that the expanded arms 
are used as working tools, 
and are spread out tightly 
over nearly the whole 
shell, building up the deli- 
cate texture of the shell; if a piece is broken out the 
owner can put in a new piece as perfect as the first. 
(Continued after 5.) 

5. Now make a drawing showing the nautilus cuddled 
away in his shell with one bright eye on the lookout for 
danger, with the expanded arms covering the shell. 

No. 4 (continued.) Teach 
that although not graceful in 4 
shape, it is exquisite in color; SAC 
a mass of silvery whiteness VP 
with beautiful rose-color spots 
upon it, often changing its 
color when disturbed. 

6. Make a drawing 
for swimming, the 
extremity of the 
siphon directly un- 
der the eye. 

Teach that the 
six legs are drawn 
into a straight line 
to afford as little 
resistance to the water as possible, the expanded arms 
are drawn tightly over the shell ; then by violently eject- 
ing water from the siphon it is sent with a'jerk, shell first, 
through the water. 

Show the shell of the paper nautilus if possible. Its 
shell is as frail as an egg-shell, and will crush as easily. 
Daring life the shell is elastic and yielding, but ‘after 
death becomes very brittle. The paper nautilus is found 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Show the shell of the chambered nautilus. Call atten- 
tion to its strength and hardness, and its beautiful pearly 
tints. The specimen I have shows very plainly the place 
which one of the expanded arms once covered. I have 
also the section of a shell showing the different compart. 
ments, which I pags 
round the class at this 
stage of the lesson. 

Make a drawing 
showing the beautiful 
spiral home in which 
the creature has lived. 
Teach that the short 
tubes that pass through 
the chambers of the cel] 
are in the living animal 
connected by membra- 
neous pipe, and even 
in a specimen that has been long dead, these connecting 
links keep their places, provided the shell has not been 
subjected to severe shocks. 

Make a drawing of the chambered nautilus in his shell, 
the eye just peering from the edge, the points of the arms 
just visible, and the 
hood covering all. 

Teach that the shell 
is common enough, 
but that the animal 
is rarely seen except 
in the regions it in- 
habits. It belongs to -— 
the deep water species, 
and does not seem to 
ascend to the surface 
unless driven by a 
storm. It is found 
from the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean to 
the Chinese seas and in the South Pacific Ocean. 

A large and perfect shell will weigh six or seven ounces, 
and the soft parts five or six ounces more. The shell is 
used by cabinet makers and jewelers. 

The class should now be prepared to study Doctor 
Holmes’ exquisite poem on a broken shell of the “ Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” which will be found on the first page of 
this issue. 

Write the poem, ‘The Chambered Nautilus,” on the 
board. Have the pupils copy it in notebooks. Ask the 
pupils to look up the meaning of these words: Feign, 
main, venturous, enchanted, siren, sea-maids, mermaids, 
gauze, irised, ceiling, crypt, lustrous, coil,—that they 
may be ready to illustrate them at the time of the lesson 
on the poem. 

STUDY OF THE FIRST STANZA. 

Why called the ship of pearl? ‘‘ Because of the belief of the 
ancients that the shell sailed on the top of the water, carried by the 
two expanded arms, which act as sails.’’ 

What is the force of the word feign? 
imagine.” 

Look in Webster’s large dictionary for a quotation from Shake- 
speare, using the same word. ‘‘ The poet did feign that Orpheus 
drew trees, stones, and floods.’’ 

Refer another pupil to Neh., chap. 6, verse 8: ‘‘ There are no 
such things dcne as thou sayest, but thon feignest them out of thine 
own heart.” 

Meaning of the word main? ‘‘ Here it means ocean. Somebody 
will remember having readjof the Spanish main in history.’’ 

Is there any new thought in the second and third lines? ‘‘ Yes; 
the ship is described under another name, as venturous, or daring ; 
the colors of the sails are described as of a purplish tint.”’ 

Does this agree with the account given by the books as to the 
color of the nautilus? ‘‘ No; the books say rose cclor, but they 
also say that the color changes, and it may be that at times the tint 
is purple, as here described.’’ 

Look at the shell. “Here we find the purple tint very decided.” 

What is the meaning of gul/s enchanted? ‘*‘ The dictionary defi- 
nition of enchanted is controlled by sorcery or magic.” 

Stories of enchanted castles, enchanted people, ete., may here be 
told by both pupils and teacher to illustrate the meaning of ©” 
chanted gulfs. 

What is a siren? ‘ According to the dictionary, one of three 
dameels,—or, according to some writers, two,—said to dwell in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and to sing with such sweetness that they who 
sailed by forgot their country, and died in an ectasy of delight.’’ 

Another name for siren? ‘‘ Mermaid or gea-maid.’’ 
nymph, having the upper part like a woman, with a fish’s tail.”’ 


STUDY OF THE SECOND STANZA. 


To what do the first two lines refer? ‘ The first to the wide ¢=- 
paoded ‘arms, or sails; the second, to the broken shell.’’ 


pretend,’’ ‘‘to 
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Why the use of the word gauze? ‘‘Oa account of the thin, 
transparent sub tance of which the sails are composed.” 

Read the thied lioe with the sixth line. Refer the class to the 
broken shell showing the chambers, also refer them to the drawing 
showing the many chambers. 

Why called chambers ? ‘‘ A chamber is a room; the animal had 
spent his life in these different rooms, or chambers, as is poetically 
described in lines 2 and 3,”’ 

What is the meaning of the word rent ? ‘‘ Torn, broken.” 

What is the meaning of ceiling? ‘*‘ Upper surface of an apart- 
ment.’’ 

What is the meaning of irised? ‘‘ Having the colors of the 
rainbow.’ 

What is the meaning of crypt? ‘‘A grave,a tomb. In archi- 
tecture, the space under a building, or hidden from view,—hence, 
hiding-place.’’ 

What is the meaning of “ Its irised ceiling rent’? ? ‘' The beau- 
tifally colored roof or top of the chamber broken.’’ 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ Itssunless crypt unsealed’? ? ‘‘ That 
the room which was hidden from view and also from any light by 
being broken is now revealed.’’ 


STUDY OF THE THIRD STANZA, 


What is the meaning of the word /ustrous? ‘‘ Shining.’’ 

What is the meaning of coi!? ‘* The ring or series of rings into 
which a rope or other like thing is wound.” 

What is the meaning of these two lines? ‘‘That many years 
were spent by the nautilus in making the rooms which were ar- 
ranged one after another in the form of aspiral or ooil.”’ 

What do the third and fourth lines show? ‘' Progress, or ad- 
vancement, in the chamber- building.’’ 

What is the meaning of the fifth line? ‘* The slow and gradual 
leaving the old for the new.’’ 

What is force of the word idle? ‘‘ Useless.” 

What is the mpganing of the sixth line? ‘ Finished the separa- 
tion between the rooms.”’ 

What is the meaning of the seventh line? Look at the shell. 
‘© We can see his ‘last found home’ by examining the shell.”’ 

Compare the “ last found home’’ with the others the animal has 
had. ‘‘ It is mach larger, so that it seems fitting to say ‘stretched ’ 
in his last foand home.’’ 

What does ‘‘and knew the oldnomore’’ mean? “The animal’s 
haviog no krowledge of the past.’’ 


By continuing the stady through the last two stanzas, 
a strong moral lesson ‘may be drawn. Such lines as,— 
‘* Baild thee more stately mansions, O my soul,’’ 
Leave thy low-vaulted past.’’ 
‘* Let each new temple, robler than the last,”’ 
are rich with material of this kind. Call attention to the 
beauty of the poetic language used to express what the 
pupils have so crudely expressed in prose in trying to ex- 
plain the meaning of the poem. 
Have the class commit the poem to memory. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.—(XI.) 


THE CHOICE OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR TEACHING 
FRENCH. 


BY, PROFESSOR F. C. DE SUMIOCRAST. 


The first question to arise in considering this matter of 
the choice of text-books is: How much time ought to be 
devoted to the different branches of the subject,—reading, 
translation, composition, conversation, etc.? In general, 
reading comes first in importance, next translation, after 
that composition, and last of all conversation. Reading 
should, perhaps, in general, occupy one half the time, the 
remainder being divided equally between translation and 
composition. When, however, preparation for college is 
in view, a larger space must be given to composition be- 
cause of the opfortunities thereby afforded for teaching 
grammar, a point in which pupils are almost always left 
weak. Conversation cannot be taught as a special branch 
in ordinary school work. Nor is it of any real use to the 
pupil unless every week a certain amount of time can be 
given up to it especially,—not for one year only, but for 
three or four. French should be taught in French, but 
this is a very different thing from trying to make the 
pupils speak French themselves. 

The books which are named here are only such as I 
know thoroughly enough to express an opinion on. There 
may be many others unknown to me, equally good, for 
works on these subjects are being published every day. 

There is one grammar which I have found through 
long use to be practical and sound though very dall— 
Chardenal. Of this work there are two editions,—one, 
published by Hachette, in two volumes, a first and second 
course. The fault with these books is, that too much 
attention is paid to the finer shades of the language and 
that the exercises are dry. But as to the latter point, 
elementary exercises must almost of necessity be dry, for 

they are downright hard work, and whatever interest is 


to be imparted must be through the teacher. Chardenal 
has, however, been condensed by Allen and Bacon, and 
theirs is not at all a bad book, compact, and sure to give 
a good knowledge of the elements of the language, if it is 
carefully worked through. 

Whitney’s books are good. His large book is pretty 
bulky, but the vocabulary takes up a good deal of space. 
The rules are very well stated and the large number of 
examples given in each case is a very good point. These 
examples are, moreover, taken from the best writers, s0 
that the pupil is soon made familiar with the great names 
of French literature and becomes anxious to know more 
about them. 

There is a book by Edgren, which many teachers 
esteem highly. In Warman and Rougemont’s book the 
exercises are full, and not more than usually dry. It isa 
book which, if well used, will give the pupil a good grasp 
of the elements of the language. Longman’s French 
Grammar should be placed beside Whitney's Elementary 
Grammar. 

Then we come to the books on French composition, 
and here we are more restricted, for these books are much 
more difficult to prepare. Those published in French 
are for the use of French pupils and help us very little. 
Grandgent’s Materials for French Composition is a good 
book to begin with, and is particularly serviceable for use 
in schools. It brings an excellent French text to the 
knowledge of the pupil. The fault with the book, I 
should say, is that the French is too refined. Such prose 
as Daudet’s is far beyond the pupil’s reach. 

Macmillan’s First Course in lrench Composition is 
quite a useful little book, and it is good too for a refer- 
ence book for the pupil. 

The teacher, too, must have reference books. Such 
works as have been named above are for the use of the 
pupil,—the teacher will want something larger. There 
are several French grammars good for this purpose. To 
begin with, the smaller books, Crouslé’s Grammar de la 
Langue Francaise is published in three forms. The 
Dours Supéieur is the one which I would recommend as 
a reference book for teachers. One excellent feature of 
this book is the clear exposition it contains of the con- 
struction of the French sentence. On the whole, it is one 
of the clearest and most intelligent books I have ever 
handled. 

Chassang, Nouvelle Grammaire Francaise—Cours 
Supérieur, is also good. Larive et Fleury would per- 
haps come nearer Crouslé in point of excellence than 
Chassang. The Deuxitme Année has a large number of 
exercises especially good for American papils. The 
Troisitme Année contains a good summary of the liter- 
ary history of France, and the part on etymology is also 
good. Bat for general purposes the Deuxi’me Année is 
to be preferred. 

For advanced work, Ayer,—Grammaire de la Langue 
Faan¢aise —is the best work we have. Girault-Duvivier 
—Grammaire des Grammaires—is also good. 

For special work on the origins of the language, Clédat 
and Bruno are the great authorities. 

As to dictionaries, Gase is as good a school dictionary 
as one wants. For more advanced work Spiers et Su- 
renne is fairly good, but Smith, Hamilton, and Legros is 
better. Bellow is also very good. His little pocket dic- 
tionary is one of the very best possible to carry about 
with one. Jiischke has a series of conversational diction- 
aries, published by Schinhof, which are very good. 

Some French dictionary to serve as a final reference 
book must of course be had. The great work of this 
class is Littré. It is not official, like the Dictionnaire de 
l’ Académie, but it is much fuller. Littré has been abbre- 
viated in two forms, both of which are good. 

For pronunciation, we have Lesaint and Tilon, the 
latter perhaps a little the better of the two. 

One vast branch of books remain,—those for reading. 
Hachette, Holt, Heath, Ginn, and Jenkins are all relia- 
ble firms for books of this kind. In choosing books for 
reading, the principle should be first, to find such as will 
be interesting, and secondly, to choose as far as possible 
from among the great works of French literature. La 
Mare au Diable and La Belle Nivernaise are both good. 
Mon Oncle et mon Curé is a charming little story. 
Colomba, by Mérimée, and Le Roi des Montagnes, are 
also excellent reading. Dandet is always good. Hardly 
anything could be more interesting than his short stories, 


Le Siege de Berlin or La Dernitre Classe, for example. 

Balzac must be put aside. He is too heavy, and for 
school work the choice from his novels would be very 
limited. 

About is a charming writer. His Marriages de Paris 
and Marriage de Provinces are, both of them, excellent 
reading, and his French is genuine French and full of 
idioms. 

From the classic writers one might select, perhaps, 
from Molitre, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; from Racine, 
casper: Brittanicus, and Phédre; from Corneille, 

For modern comedy, Labiche is very good, and some 
of Sardou is very interesting; La Patte de Mouche, for 
example. 


THE BETHLEHEM MEETING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
JULY 9-12, 1894, 


In arranging the program the utmost effort has been made to 
select those subjects which are attracting the widest and most ear- 
nest attention at the present time. None of them have ever b:fore 
appeared upon an Institute program. They relate to both the phi- 
losophical and the practical sides of educational work. 

While all the thought of the first day will be concentrated upon 
the various phases of a single topic, the work of the other two days 
will present an apparent variety, bnt a real unity. The speakers 
are men and women, widely known specialists in the subjects which 
they will present. Their views will invite discussion, for which 
ample opportunity will be offered. 

The various s esions will be made enjoyable as usual, by music 
of a high order. The Temple Quartet of {Boston will be assisted 
by Miss Emma V. Foster, contralto. 

Monday Evening.—Addreeses of welcome, by Hon. Fred Gow- 
ing, New Hampshire. Haste in the Process of Education”? 
Pres. Wm. J. Tacker, Dartmouth College. 

Tuesday.—"' Character Building ’?—‘‘ In the Grammar Schools’? 
Mr. Walter S. Parker, Everett School, Boston; Mr. W. F. Gordy, 
Hartford. ‘In the High Schoole’’: Chas. Jacobus, Springfield ; 
Miss Carrie E. Small, Qaincy. ‘‘In the Academies’’: H. 8S. 
Cowell, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham; Prin. F. 8. Blakeslee, 
East Greenwich Academy. 

Tuesday Evening. The American College as a Moral Force ”’ : 
Pres. B. L. Whitman, Colby University; Wm. T, Sedgwick, 
Ph.D. Professor of Biology, Institate of Technology. 

Wednesday.—“ Nature Study in Elementary Schools’’: Charles 
B. Scott, St. Paul; Miss Jalia M. Dewey, North Adama, ‘ The 
Development of Motor Ability in Children’’: Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D., Clark University; W. W. Stetson, Aubarn. 

Wednesday Evening.—‘‘ Report of Committee of Ten’’: Chas. 
Eliot, LL.D.; Hon, Frank A.JHill; A. E. Winship. 

Thursday.—‘' The Every-Day Uses of Herbartianism’’: 
Margaret K. Smith, Oswego; John T. Prince, Ph D. ‘ Unifica- 
tion in Primary School Work’’: Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Minneap- 
olis; C. F. Carroll, Worcester. ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Illustra- 
tive Drawing’’: Henry T. Bailey. 

Thursday Evening.—‘' The French, the Dutch, and the Six Na- 
tions in American History’: Pres. Geo, Wellington Smith, D.D., 
Trinity College. . 

The loveliest spot in all the summer playgrounds of America is 
Bethlehem, the most famous reeort of the White Mountain region. 
The village is an ideal place for a summer gathering; pure, invig- 
orating air, magnificent stretches of mour tain landscape, genial and 
considerate hosts, refined and agreeable guests, have made the 
town a delight to thousands of visitors. 

Upon a terrace like plateau, 1489 feet above the sea, this sammer 
paradise extends, for nearly two miles, along a broad, smooth 
conntry highway. Those who know Bethlehem never tire of it. 
Nor are the attractions confined to any one part of the town. No 
one spot among the mountains contains so many and so varied at- 
tractions within easy reach. Echo Lake and Profile Lake, the 
Notch and the Fiume, and the Old Man of the Mountain. 

No other place offers to teachers such vacation inducements. 
The village is clearly in touch with the spirit of modern life. It is 
clean and bright, and no pains have heen spared to secure all the 
conditions of health and comfort which modern skill can produce. 
The drainage is excellent, and the supply of pure water from 
mountain springs is inexhaustible. 

The following rates, which are generous reductions from regular 
rates, are good from July 7 to July 12, inclusive. The officers of 
the Institute will be located as follows: The President at the 
Maplewood, the Secretary at the Uplands, the Treasurer at the 
Sinclair, the Assistant Secretary at Turner’s, and the Assistant 
Treasurer at the Altamonte. 


TABLE OF RATES. 


No. of —P 
HOUSE. Guests, “Twoin One in Per 
Room. Koom Week. 
Maplewood Hotel . 500 €2 50 $2 50 $15-30 
Maplewood Cottage . 106 1.50 2 00 12,50-20 
Sinclair House. . 3.00 3.000 
The Uplands ... 150 1,50 1 50 9-10 
The Altamonte. . 100 1.50 2.00 8-10 
Strawberry Hill Honse 100 1.25 1.50 8-10 
Alpine House. . . 80 1.50 1.50 9-12 
Highland House . . 80 1.50 2 00 11-14 
Prospect House . . 85 1,00 1,25 6-7 
Turner House and Cottage 75 1.25 1.75 10-12 
Bellevae House . . 5 1.00 1 25 1-9 
Avenue House. 15 1 25 1.75 8 
1.25 150 
Howard House. 70 1 50 
1 00 1.25 
Mt. Washington House 50 1.25 150 
Hillside House 50 100 159 
Bethlehem House 50 100 1.25 
The Lyndharst 40 1.00 1,50 
Mt. Agassiz House . 60 1 25 1.7 
Elm House 25 1 00 . . 
Woodlawn .... 25 1.50 2.00 
Gardner Cottage . . 10 1.00 2.00 
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Educational Ioteliigence 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 17, 1894. 


TEACHING must be clear and distinct. Test your own. 


THE permanency of the public school will depend 
largely upon having the best appliances and the best 
methods administered in the best way by the best men 
and women. 


THE public school is in the closest touch with the world 
in its need, and somebody will blander if it does not de- 
velop into the most indispensable of all American institu- 
tions, indispensable alike to the state and the charch, to 
society and the home, to capital and labor. 


New York City has a third of a million children in 
the public schools, and the truant officers in 1893 made 
more than 40,000 visits upom children whom they thought 
ought to be in school. They discovered but seventy- 
three children in the entire city in the whole year who 
were not in school because of poverty. Think of it! In 
in that year of notoriously hard times, a third of a million 
children in the schools of one American city and bat 
seventy-three kept out from poverty and but fifty-three 
who stubbornly would not go to school. What greater 
testimony could be given the scho ls of America? 


THE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


The Journat has begun the distribution among its 
subscribers of the most substantial and most valuable 
publication yet offered in covnection with coupons. The 
volume now obtainable in this way is The Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World. Educators, navigators, librarians, 
and scholars everywhere are familiar with this great work. 
Until now the price at which it has been sold has confined 
its sale to those specially in need of a very complete atlas, 
and to those able to purchase the best without regard to 
price. 

The atlas now offered by the JourNAL has not hereto- 
fore been on sale at less than $27 in the cheapest bind- 
ing, the prices for other styles rnnning up as high as $50. 


It bas no superior. The mapsare all printed from copper 
plates and colored by hand. 

They are upto date and perfect in every respect. The 
pages are 13 x 10, and a large number of the maps are 
double that size. The text of the work was prepared by 
the best authorities, and the recommendations of the work 
which are printed elsewhere in this issue of the JouRNAL 
furnish ample evidence of its reliable and scholarly 
character. It is a teacher always at hand, accurate and 
reliable. It will help every pupil in the public or private 
schools. 

The JouRNAL offers this notable educational work to 
its readers in twenty parts at the price of 15 cents for 
each part, together with a coupon cut from any issue of 
the paper. The parts will be issued every two weeks. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The high school, the academy, and the college must 
have their eyes upon the university, and upon the demand 
that the literary, professional, and business world make 
upon the university, and through it upon themselves. In 
much the same way the kindergarten and primary schools 
must have their eyes upon the grammar school and upon 
the demand that the industrial, mercantile, and semi- 
professional and literary world make upon it, and through 
it upon them. The grammar school does not, and should 
not, fix its gaze upon the university, except incidentally. 
It must be the terminal station for ninety out of every 
hundred pupils. The mission of the grammar school is 
to hold on to and graduate the ninety per cent that will not 
go forward to the university. The grammar school does 
not fit for the secondary schools except incidentally. The 
college fits for the university, the secondary schools for 
the colleges and universities. So the primary schools fit 
for the grammar schools, and the kindergarten, for the 
primary. The grammar echool does fit incidentally for 
the secondary schools, but primarily it fits for life those 
who will not, usually cannot, go to the secondary schools. 

The college has no right to make any demands upon its 
applicants that cannot fully be met in the distinctively 
preparatory schools. The lower grades are distinctively 
‘common schools,” and it is unwise either to train all the 
pupils as for college, or to distinguish between those who are 
to be plebeians and those who are to lead a scholastic or 
professional life. The grammar school must complete a 
preparation for success in life, must give all a fair chance 
for a fair start in life. 


COLORADO SCHOOL ELECTION. 


The annual May school elections in Colorado were un- 
usually lively this year, the great excitement being in 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Greeley. As usual in 
these days where great local excitement prevails, the 
American Protective Association (A. P. A.) was in the 
front of the fight, but just why was not apparent to an 
Eastern editor who happened to be in the state. Theo- 
retically, at least in the public estimate, this immense 
organization has for one of its main features an anti- 
Catholic sentiment on the school question, but in the great 
Colorado Springs fight, which brought out nearly 2,000 
voters the A. P. A.’s and the Catholics were ardent co- 
workers. 

Just what the issue was in Denver is not clear, but 
two admirable candidates were “snowed under” by 1800 
in a total of 8,500, such a vote as was never dreamed of 
before in a Denver school election. Free text books were 
voted almost unanimously. In Colorado Springs the 
issue was more apparent. The school board had caused 
to be erected an elegant high school house, the best public 
school building probably west of the Mississippi, one that 
bas few rivals in the East. The board had also employed 
two “ foreign” teachers, graduates of Oxford, which was 
the unpardonable sin, but though attacked by the leading 
local paper the citizens endorsed the school board and the 
foreign teachers. 

At Greeley alone the issue was of a personal nature. 
Superintendent Copeland’s administration was skillfally 
attacked, and a popular ticket was arrayed against him, 
but he was royally sustained. Never before in any part 
of the country has a school election aroused such wide 
spread interest, never before has it assumed such propor- 
tions politically, Unquestionably “woman did it.” 


MR. SEARCH’S RETIREMENT. 


The retirement of Superintendent Search of Pueblo at 
this time is a misfortune. He has but recently attracted 
attention to his experiment of individualizing the school, 
so to speak. There have been no end of similar experi- 
ments on a small scale and with varying effect for the 
past twenty years, but never before has there been any- 
thing so extensive. Here is a city of 25,000 inhabitants 
attempting to have each child go as he pleases, or in other 
words to give each child every opportunity to get on as 
best he may with assistance. 

Mr. Search pronounces it a success. The teachers be- 
lieve it possible. Visitors are divided in their estimate, 
The two leading educators of a prominent city were re- 
cently sent at the city’s expense to study the Pueblo plan. 
They went together, saw everything together. One was 
very enthusiastic over it, and the other was quite the 
reverse. The citizens are divided, and Mr. Search is 
allowed to depart. 

This is one of the most important experiments yet 
tried. There has long been unrest over the “tyranny of 
the graded school.” There has been a decided opinion 
that something must be done. Something certainly will 
be done. Mr. Search is the first to throw a ray of light. 
His experiment is but begun. Neither he nor any one 
else can tell whether or not it is or can be made a success. 
It must be tried at least eight years, until the children 
have gone through the grades into the high school and it 
can be known what the ultimate effect is upon the child's 
knowledge, discipline and character. The man does not 
live who can judge by what he can see in a visit or by 
the experience of a year or two, The questions involved 
require time and skillful study. 

If Mr. Search leaves Pueblo now, he might about as 
well have done nothing, and possibly it would have been 
better had be left things as they were. It is too much 
for any one to believe that the teachers can carry it on 
without him or that any successor will do much with it. 
It is impossible to judge of it now; it is improbable that 
anything will be left to mature so that any one can jadge 
of it. What might possibly revolutionize the schools of 
America were he to remain six years longer promises to 
be little short of a worthless venture. 

Here is a bright man, thoroughly reliable, with a great 
purpose, who has for the first time produced the conditions 
for an experiment, leaving and being allowed to leave 
when 12,000,000 children may be said to have their in- 
terests jeopardized by the failure of the experiment. It 
is one of the most discouraging signs of the times. The 
plea of hard times does not justify the city in allowing 
him to depart. Sometime there will be a ngtional senti- 
ment against such wreckage of experiments. 


MEN OF OUR TIMES.—(L) 


Teachers need to know more definitely of the strong 
points of the prominent educational men and women of 
the country. We have been professionally cursed by men 
who think and say that since we have few men who are 
acknowledged leaders and the leadership of these men is 
not universally accepted we ought not to pretend to glorify 
them by singling them out for epecial mention. It is 
one thing to select men to whom Dr. Harris and Stanley 
Hall should look up; it is quite ancther to name men 
whom the rank and file can profitably admire. 

Acting upon the hint given by an earnest young teacher 
in a country institute the editor will name with running 
comment a few of the men and women who are just now 
professionally prominent and of whom every teacher 
should know something. It is not important that the 
place and time of birth should be given. Those facts 60 
universally given are of little or no professional signif- 
cance. No more is it of importance to state where they 
were educated, nor yet the list of places in which they 
have lived and labored. As a rule these things are meré 
rubbish, given because of the tyranny of tradition. 

The following selections are not made with any attempt 
to have it complete. The order of arrangement has 0° 
relation to their relative importance after the first few. 
The editor merely chats about them as they came to mind 
suggested by some unstudied line of association. 

Dr. Henry Barnard, in his 85th year, co laborer with 
Horace Mann, the author of the school system of Con 
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necticut and godfather to the system of New York, the 
first United States commissioner of education, the earliest, 
most valuable, most voluminous, most reliable of all 
American educational writers, living or dead, resides in 
Hartford and is hale and happy, maintaining his interest 
in all edacational affairs. Not to know of him is a re- 
flection upon any teacher. 

Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is the most philosophical, the most brilliant in an 
emergency, the most universally looked up to of any eda- 
cational leader America has or has ever had. He isa 
profound scholar along the lines of philosophy, history, 
and art. Fortunately he is the most widely known and 
most universally respected of our educationists. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University is as 
distinctly a leader in psychological) experiment, in dis- 
criminating knowledge and appreciation of modern edu- 
cational thought and practice the world over. There is 
no other American who approaches him in the complete- 
ness of information and mastery of the conditions of the 
educational movements of the world. Fortunately he is 
known and honored almost as widely as Dr. Harris. 
These are the only three educationists not to know of 
whom argues even the humblest teacher unpardonably 
ignorant, professionally, 

Beyond these there are many of whom it would be an 
advantage to know something. President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard is one of whom every wide-awake 
teacher is sure to know, not because of his permanent 
identification with professional educational work but 
rather from the fact that as the head of the most scho- 
lastic of American institutions he has for twenty years 
taken a lively interest in public school affairs, attending 
the conventions, associations, and conferences with as 
much devotion as the humblest man in the ranks. As 
chairman of the Committee of Ten, whose Report is the 
most modern school document he is specially at the front 
at this time. He is sixty years of age, has been president 
of Harvard for twenty-five years, was born in Boston and 
fitted for college at the Latin school. 

President James MacAlister of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, has the most inflaence with progressive 
friends of education of any man in the country, prob- 
ably, excepting even Messrs. Harris, Hall, and Eliot. 
A rare combination of experience, taste, and ability has 
led to this result. As superintendent of schools in Mil- 
waukee his administratien attracted attention nationally 
almost as much as did the St. Louis superintendency of 
Dr. Harris. His selection by Philadelphia was at the 
time as high a compliment to his Milwaukee work as could 
have been paid. In the latter city he attained national 
reputation from his utterances on the art and industrial 
art side of education especially. There is no other Amer- 
ican who speaks from the same classic standpoint with 
so great fascination as he. As an expert, as a speaker, 
as a scholar, as an administrator, as a personality he 
occupies a position which makes it eminently fitting that 
he should be among the professional acquaintances of the 
teacher. Unfortunately he has not given the profession 
the results of his thought in print as have Messrs. Harris 
and Hall, so that it is less easy for teachers who have not 
heard him to know him. 


EDI2OR’S LETTER. 


No delights of travel are so great that one does not 
face homeward, even from the perennial blooming and 
fruiting of California, without a joy that he cannot ex- 
press. He knows best what home is who having tasted 
the highest scenic pleasures and tourist luxuries turns 
from them all with positive joy because home is home. 

Editing in the saddle and on the wing ultimately loses 
its charm, and one longs for the “sanctum,” even with 
its untimely and all-the-timely interruptions. 


Who can disentangle the complicated thoughts and 
emotions that possess one as for the last time in many a 
dey he rides out of the court of the Palace Hotel—that 
grand and beaatiful hostelry with more comforts and 
charms, more non-officious attention and personal inde- 
pendence than can be found in any other American city— 
crosses that bay of bays with a when-will-it-be-again air, 
winds along the bay-like Sacramento, glides over proud 
Solano’s treacherous “ tulle ” lands, climbs among beantiful 


Placer’s sturdy and graceful live oaks and rare and abun- 
dant fruits, and then steals up to the Sierra-etched snow 
line beyond where the roses bloom and the berries ripen 
for their rarity and the seasons pride themeelves upon 
their intensity. 

On the fifth of May the sun gave us his good-night sal- 
utation from the Golden Gate as we tipped the summit, 
and on the morrow he greeted us upon as dreary a derert 
as the most ardent Californian could assign as a retribu- 
tion for those who prefer New England’s “ rocky” 
weather to her own health restoring and youth-retaining 
climate. 


San Francisco has fought more of the battles of civili- 
zation than any other city in the world. From the first 
she has taken mankind and womankind at their worst, 
tempting them by limitless gold and unbridled license, 
isolating them until she gained her majority by boundless 
sea and desert. Every virtue that she possesses has been 
self-made, wrought out of the raw material by dire neces- 
sity. Temperance and virtue, rectitude and culture, sig- 
nify more there than elsewhere in America,—not that 
they are more rare, but more genuine. 


California went through the financially tempestuous 
years of 1861-65 on a gold basis when gold was at a 
premium of 283 cents on the dollar elsewhere,—a luxury 
unseen by the greenback North and undreamed of by the 
Confederate South. While the nation was goldless, pure 
grit, such as has always characterized San Francisco, kept 
greenbacks east of the Sierras. Of course any man had 
a legal right to pay for anything in a third-of-a dollar 
greenback, but the few men who tried it were published 
at advertising rates in all the papers, and even gold would 
hardly secure for him thereafter the necessities of life. 
A second attempt to pass a greenback might have endan- 
gered a man’s life. There has been much of that rugged 
gold-basis element in the half century life that has trans- 
formed the city from the days of Sutter and Kearney to 
those of Berkeley and Stanford Jr. 


John Swett is the noblest Roman of them all. To no 
other educator has it been given to reform so many abuses. 
What Tilden was in New York and Cleveland in Buffalo, 
what Batler was in New Orleans and Grant on the Poto- 
mac, John Swett has been at Sacramento and in San 
Francisco. The most revolutionary educational advance 
in America was made by bim when he placed the state 
school system far in advance of every other state, and the 
most heroic educational reform is that wrought out in San 
Francisco during his present term. Anderson defied the 
school board as fiercely, but Swett has succeeded in fol- 
lowing defiance with positive victory. A true-to-life 
account of his triumphal march through some of the 
abuses of the past would make a good companionpiece to 
some of the deeds of ancient days. The end is not yet. 


Professionally California is making rapid strides. 
There may be good schools, first class instruction, and 
wide-awake teachers without attaining a professional 
spirit. Karl Barnes at Stanford and Elmer E. Brown at 
Berkeley have done more to face the teaching of the state 
toward a profession than has ever been done by any other 
two Americans for any section of our country. Stanley 
Hall, whose disciple Professor Barnes acknowledges him- 
self to be, has done more toward professionalizing teach- 
ing as a whole than any other map, but his professional 
spirit sadly lacks materialization. It is of inestimable 
value to the cause that the schools and teachers of Cali- 
fornia are so closely allied to the universities. 


At Petaluma, in the third largest institute in the state, 
President Jordan and two professors each from Stanford 
and Berkeley were among the instructors, each taking an 
active and sympathetic part in the work of the week. It 
would make a Massachusetts community open its eyes to 
have a teachers’ gathering, lasting a week, with five pro- 
fessors from Harvard, Clark, Amherst, Williams, espec- 
ially when no one was cynical, but in a dead-in earnest 
spirit talked about the best way to teach mathematics, 
language and litererature, natural science, physics, civics, 
and history. These men go for a merely nominal price,— 
go because they think the universities owe this much at 
least to the public schools. 

There is no try-to-make-it-pay element in the work of 


these professors, but that it does pay is evident from the 
fact that in the four years since the college men began to 
serve the schools in this way the students in these two 
universities are 2,000 as against 400 four years ago 
Nor is this all. 

There are many successful teachers leaving their 
schools each year for university work. These two insti- 
tutions make it entirely easy for a successful teacher to 
take a university course, accepting general culture and 
the intellectual maturity of good teaching in lien of a 
technical echool-boy “ fit” in Greek and Latin. From 
one county ten of the best teachers have been in these 
universities the past year and more than as many more 
will probably join the next year. The cities and towns 
greatly appreciate this aspiration for scholastic honor and 
hold themselves ready to re-employ them at any time 
when for any cause they might be unable to continus their 
course. In one case two sisters are taking a full univer- 
sity course, one teaching while the other stays in the uni- 
versity, and the next year they reverse it. The college 
authorities and the city board further them in their 
efforts. In eight years they will both have their complete 
course and their bills all paid by themselves. It is not 
easy to estimate what all this means to the common schools. 


Next November the election of snperintendenta takes place. 
Mr. Swett will undoubtedly be reé'ected mach as such action will 
dieturb those whom he has discomfited. Hon. J. W. Anderson will 
not probably bea a candidate for reélection as state superintendent. 
It was generally supposed that he was to have been, and that he 
stood a good chance of carrying off the prize. It is too ea:ly to 
make apy piediction as to the action of the convention, but it is 
known that Philip Fisher of Oakland, the editor of the state journal, 
is a candidate with a large local and very general educational fol- 
lowing. Hehas been about the state more than any other probable 
candidate, and has very hearty personal and professional friends. 

W. W. Seaman of Los Angeles is also a strong candidate. It 
would be difficult to find a etronger man for the « flice or as a can- 
didate. He has been for eight years the popular and ¢ ffisient super- 
intendent of the second largest county in the state. 8S. T. Black, 
Ventura, bas the advantage of having taught both in Oakland and 
in the South. He has a good record and strong influences with 
him, and his section may have special advantage in the convention. 
Mr. Baldwin of San Diego is looking over the field with no little 
confidence in his prospects. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The University of Michigan has a Japanese Studenta’ Associa- 
tion with a membership of thirteen. 


Mr. Pattengill, state euperintendent of Michigan, has the pro- 
fessional sympathy of the fraternity. His salary has been abeurdly 
low—$1,000—and the last legislature considered the advisability of 
raising it to $1,500, and the impression was that the bill paesed and 
he proceeded to draw hia salary on the advance basis, bat after 
nine months it was discovered that the bill failed to pass and he 
must return the money. It is harder on the great state of Michi- 
gan than it is on him, though he will feel it the most keenly. 


JupGE DRAPER ACCEPTS.—Superintendent Draper of Cleve- 
land accepts the regency of the Illinois State University, one of 
the most important educational. positions in this coantry. The 
JOURNAL spoke editoria!ly of this cffer some weeks since, but at 
that time was of the impression that it would be declined; since 
then the trustees of the university have made every conceivable 
concession and have offered every inducement to Juige Draper. 
Some ten days since Mr. Draper presented to the board a communi- 
cation containing many pointed questions regarding his relation to 
the board and to the university ; the answers to this were such as to 
meke his declination practicably impossible. A man with Jadge 
Draper’s record in the state department of New York and the city 
department of Cleveland has nothing to fear regarding the work 
upon which he now enters. The JOURNAL hazards notbiog io 
prophesying that he wiil place the University of Illinois ia a poti- 
tion not hitherto occupied ; that he will place it beside the grandest 
educational insti(utions of the country. 

William Pepper, LL.D., Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the past thirteen years, has presented his resignation, to 
take effect after the coming commencement. He says the increas- 
iog duties of the position are beyond his strength. Besides the loss 
incident to his revenue as a physician by the time he has given 
to the University of Penmeylvania, he haa declined to accept any 
salary as Provost, but on the contrary be has made contributions to 
the aniversity amounting to more than $20,000 a year, he eccompan- 
ied his letter of resignation with a gift of the university of $50,000. 
Daring his term as Provost the value of the university lands, build- 
ings, and endowments, has risen from $1,090 000 to $5 000,000; 
its teaching force has increased from 88 to 268, and the number of 
ite students has grown from 981 to 2,180. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, inspector of training colleges in the English de- 
partment of education, the best-known educational leader of Eng- 
land has resigned because of his advanced age, Dr. Fitch, with 
Mrs. Fitch, spent a year in this country some six years ago and won 
hosts of personal friends, His writings have been among the best 
edacational utterances, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this Copertmess are requested to send 
enbir correct names 2 addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


REFERENCES ON CITIZENSHIP. 


[In response to a recent query for a bibliography on citizenship, 
we give the following, courteously furnished by the Bureau of Ed- 
acation, Washington, D. C. :} 

Atkinson, George H. Culture most valuable to prepare law abid- 
ing aud law-respecting citizens. Nat. Ed. Assn., 1888, 


p. 114. 

Balch, George T. Methods of teaching patriotism in the public 
schools. Being an extract from an address delivered before 
the teachers of the Children’s Aid Society of the City of 
New York, Jane, 1889. 109 pp.; New York, 1890; 80. 

Balch, George T. Patriotic education in the public schools, Jn- 
terstate School Review, Vol IL. (1893), p. 73. 

Baldwin, Joseph. Culture most valu sble for educating law-abiding 
citizans. Nat. Ei. Aesn., 1883, p. 110. 

Bean, Charles W. The coming citizen. Northwest Jour. of Ed.; 
Vol. IV. (1892), pp. 48-52. 

Blake, Merv E. A plea for patriotism. Lippincotts, 48 (1891); 
pp. 249-251. 

Boyce, S. S. Hints on a national culture for young Americans, 
120; New York, 1879. 

Boyce, James. Teaching of civic duty. Contemp., 64 (July, 
1893); p. 14. Forum, 15 (Jaly, 1893); 34. 

Bradbury, T. H. Civics in the country schoola. Northwestern 
Jour, of Ed., 3 (1863); 158. 

Brown, Dancan. How can our schools beat prepare law-abiding 
and law-respecting citizens? The discipline most valuable 
to this end. Nat. Ed. Assn., 1888, p. 102. 

Carrington, Henry B. History a patriotic force in the schools. 
Nat. Ed. Assn., 1889, p. 333. 

Clark, F. H. Civil government in the grammar achools. Pac. 
Educa. Jour., 8 (1892); 252, 

Cowan, Katherine. Preparation for citizenship. Education, 10 
(1890); 841-349. 

Crehore, C. F. Teaching of civics in the schools. Education, 7, 
1886-87 (Dec., ’86), pp. 264-265. 

Dennan, Laura. Teaching civil government in the high school. 
Public School Jour., 9 (1890); 258. 

Draper, Andrew S. American schools for American citizenship. 
An address before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Madison, Wis, Dec. 28, 1891. 37 pp., Albany 
1891. 80. 

Draper, Andrew S. American schools for American citizenship. 
Penn. School Jour., 41 (1893) ; 459-470. 

Draper. Andrew S. American schools for American citizenship. 
New England Jour, of Ed. ; 35, 3-6. 

Eggleston, George Cary. Ohio Educa. Monthly, 29 (1888); 309. 

Fairchild, George T. Training for citizenship—physical. Western 
School Jour., 6 (1890) ; 55. 

Foster, William Daty of public schools in training pupils in pat- 
riotism and citizenship. Inter-State School Review, 11 
(1893) ; 75. 

Gibbons, James Cardinal. Patriotism and politics. N. A. Ke- 
view, 154 (1892); 385, 

Griffia, Wm. M. Civics for young Americans; or, first lessons in 
government. 132 pp. New York, 1888; 120. 

Edacation for citizenship. Education, 13 

Hart, A. ea Preparation for citizenship at Harvard. Education, 

; 

Ingalls, M. E. Patriotism in the common schools. Ohio Educa. 
Monthly, 41 (1892); 461-466. 

Jones, S. E. Patriotism in schoole. Ohio Educa. Monthly, 41 
(1892); 218. 

Kimball, Flora M. Relations of the public school to citizenship. 
Pacific Educa. Jour., 1891; 348. 

Lewis, Leslie. Patriotism: How best developed in the youth of 
America: The duty of the public achoole in preserving 
American inatitations. Inter-State School Review, 11 
(1893) ; 73. 

Lyle, Anna. Stody of history as a preparation for citizenship. 
Penn. School Jour., 40 (1891); 109. 

MacAlister, Jamer, Syllabus of a course of elementary instruction 
in United States history and civil government. 44 pp, 80. 
Philadelphia, 1887. 

McKibbin, Stuart. Preparation for citizenship in Michigan. Ed- 
ucation, 10 (1890); 405-413. 

Marvin, W. W. What can be expected of the public school in the 
teaching of patriotism? Inter-State School Review, 11 
(1893) ; 75. 

Martin, G. H. Special preparation for citizenehip. Discussion. 
Am. Inst. of Iastraction, 1884, p. 68. 

Mowry, Arthur May. How civil government is taught in a New 
~~ high school. New England Mag., 7 (Deo., 1892); 


Preston, R. Teaching patriotism. Nat. Educa. Assn., 1891. 

Price, George W. F. Teaching of patriotism in the public schools 
and everywhere. Nat. Edaca. Assn., 1889, p. 328. 

Scull, James F. Relation of school training to good citizenship. 
Indiana School Jour., 38 (1893) ; 79. 

Smith, A. T. Civic inatruction. Hducation, 12 (1891); 4-6. 

Sprague, Homer B. The public high scHool and citizenship. Am. 
Tost. of I struction, 1883. p. 77. 

Super, Chas. W. Training for citizenship. Ohio Educa. Monthly, 
29 (i888); 48. 

Woodward, C. M. [netruction in civics in the public schools. 
Pac, Educa. Jour., 4: 6. 


TECHNICALITIES. 


A “ ball’”’ is one who operates to raise the value of stocks, that 
he may buy for a rise, 

A “ bear’’ is one who sells stocks for future delivery which he 
does not own at the time of sale. 

A “ corner’’ is when the bears cannot bay or borrow the stock to 
deliver ia fulfillment of their contracts, 


“ Overloaded ’’ is waen the balls cannot take and pay for the 
stock they have purchased. 

‘Short’? is when a person or party sells stooke when they have 
none, and exp:ct to buy or borrow in time to deliver. 

** Long ”’ is when a person or party has a plentifal supply of stocks. 

A pool’? or ring’ is a combination formed to control the 


price of stocks. , 
A broker is said to “‘ carry stocks’’ for his customer when he has 


bought and is holding it for his account. 
A ‘‘wach”’ isa pretended sale by special agreement between 


buyer and seller for the purpose of getting a quotation reported. 
A “ put and call”’ is when a person gives eo much per cent for 
the option of buying or selling so much stock on a certain fixed day, 


at a price fixed the day the option is given. 


A MODEL SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The city of Milwaukee has recently erected a model school house 
of which it is jastly proud, It is the most modern of the public 
buildings in the city. Without a lavish display of elaborate orna- 
mentation, it yet presents a handsome appearance. It is beauti!ully 
situated on an ample plat of ground, and commands the best view 
to be obtained in the city. From the upper stories or the roof one 
can look far out into old Lake Michigan and watch the boats come 
and go in the summer time and gaze upon the fields and farms away 
to the north. 

The building faces east on Third atreet, where the main entrance 
is situated. There is aleo snother large entrance at the south end 
which faces on Ring street. It is of three storiee, with a large base- 


indeed. In addition to the broad stairways and corridors there ig 
an iron fire escape leading from each room. The 650 pupils now in 
attendance do not nearly utiliza the space atcommand  Profeggor 
O'Hanlon states that he could accommodate nearly 300 more if 


necessary. 
The building cost $60,000. Profess:r O'Hanlon is highly elated 


at securing sach a structure, whose perfection is due to Alderman 


Fass, Commissioners Killilea and Rebhan, and Superintendent 
Peckham. Alderman Fass ha: aleo provided the institution with a 
1200-pound bell, deep-toned and well calcalated to rouse the ia- 
habitants of o!d Williamsburg to the realization that ‘it’s school 
time.”? H.C. Koch & Co. were the architects, The structure has 
been building since last May, and was completed a short time ago, 


ANSWERS TO WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE 
[See JOURNAL of May 3.] 


I. ‘* Gecffary Chaucer,’ by Tennyson. 
If. ‘Samuel Johnson,’’ by Smollett. 
Ill. Rienzi, the Jast of the Tribunes. 
IV. Count Tolstoi 
V. William Henry McElroy. 
VI. Edward Rowland Sill. 
VIL. Motto of the American Copyright League, written Noy. 
20, 1885. 
Mra. A. D. T. Whitney. 
IX. Victor Hago. 
X ‘Prince of India’’; Lew Wallace. 


AUTHORS IN A NEW ROLE, 


Is Thomas Hardy ? 

Is Rider Haggard ? 

Is Minot Savage ? 

Ie Oacar Wilde ? 

Is Edward Everett Hale ? 
What did Mary Mapes Dodge? 
Did C. D. Warner ? 

At what did Ik Marvel ? 
Does Edward Whymper ? 
What did Elizier Wright ? 
Where did E P Roe? 
Was Lawrence Sterne ? 
Was Hermanr Grimm ? 


r. Was Edward Young ? 


i Was Jonathan Swift ? 
Was Thomas Gray ? 


PRR Is William Black ? 
Is H. K. White ? 


What did Rose Terry Cooke ? 


What did Richard Steele ? 


Where does Henry Cabot Lodge ? 


What was it that John Horne Tooke ? 
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ment and ap extensive attic just beneath the roof. It is constructed 
of select brick, with stone and terra cotta trimmings. There are 


fourteen large rooms, all heated, ligbted and ventilated in the most 
approved of methods. On the firat floor are the principal’s office, 
wherin Prin. R. J.O’ Hanlon officiates; a large and finely appointed 
‘‘teachers’’’ room, four claes rooms, with a great wide corridor 
extending the entire length of the building. The second and third 
stories are arranged similarly. 

A moet important feature in the interior arrangement of$ the 
building is that by which the very greatest amount of light obtain- 
able is secured. The seate are so arranged that the light shines 
through the windows always from the left of every pupil. A 
special feature of the build ng is the system of heating and ventila- 
tion This is accomplished by the Sturtevant system, and is the 
first and only one in use in Wisconsin. At the top of the building 
is placed what will, at some futire date, be the gymnasiam. It is 
one big room running the entire length of the building, and will be 
a capital place for indoor athletics when fitted up. 

Means of egress from the place in case of fice are very ample 


— Adapted from Good Housekeeping. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who wrote “ Auld Robin Gray”’ ? R. S. J. 
Lady Anne Barnard. She is said to have written it in order to 
raise a little money for an old nurse. 


— Who said, ‘I am a Republican who carried his sovereignty 
under his own hat” ? L. 

This is reported as caid by A. W. Campbell of Weat Virginia in 
@ convention in 1880, and quoted by George William Cartis in 1884. 


— Who is the painter of “ The Fates,’’ the popnlar picture in 
which are represented three female figures manipulatinz the thread 
of life ? s. 

Thumann. — 

— Please give the name of the cffisers of the National Edaca- 
tional Association. J. L. G., Abtleen, Texas. 

President—A. G. Lane, Chicago; Vice-President—E. H. Cook, 
Flashing, L I.; Treasurer—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City; Sec- 
retary——Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. ; Chairman Board of T1us- 
tees—Norman A. Calkins, New York City. 


First Book 
in English 


By Wixuram H. Maxwe Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, Brooklyn, N. 


Y. Just issued. Price, postpaid, 4o cents. 


Designed for use in primary grades beginning with. the third 
school year. With Dr. Maxwell's Introductory Lessons in English 


Grammar—Revised—it forms 


a complete two-book course in this 


study for common schools. Advanced Lessons in English Gram- 
mar (60 cents), by the same author, is adapted to higher gram- 
mar classes and to high schools. 

THE FIRST BOOK presents a series of simple sentences on 
interesting topics, in the study of which young pupils are trained 
almost unconsciously to express their thoughts clearly and accu. 


rately. 


They are thus prepared in an easy, pleasant, yet thorough 


manner for the later more formal study of English grammar. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Special terms Jor introduction. Correspond- 


BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 


ence invited. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Cuttp’s History or France; A Cartp’s History 
oF SPAIN. (Pablished separately.) By John Bonner.  Iilus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Bros. Each 7}x5 Cloth, 

Ornamental. Price, $2.00. 

.Through former books, the ‘“ Child’s Histories of Greece and 
Rome,”? Mr. Bonner has established a reputation as a histo- 
rian for the young which has waxed to fame with more recent 
publications as the demand for the present volames on modern hie- 
tory testifies. Wishing to give the children enjoyment while he cre- 
ates a taste for the more exhaustive and deeper works of this nature, 
he artfully weaves a tale where “ incident, drama, portrait landscape, 
aad local color.’’ combine almost to romance in the anna's of France 
and Spain. Yet it ia history, authentic and instructive. Though 
there is popular description, itiaimpressive. Histori. incidents are 
retained without bec ming trivial or weakening the effect of statis- 
tical facte. Condensation is necessarily employed, but in such a 
manner that no salient points shall be omitted. Asa handbook of 
reference theee volumes will be useful in the hands of older 
young folks, since the aim to please has not ‘outweighed the impor- 
tance of making these works complete and succinct. A wealth of 
illustration and a binding apropos of the colors and emblems of the 
different countries add materially to the attractiveness of these 


volumes, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE FrencH Laneuaae. By 


phonse N. van Daell. Boston: Ginn & Co. 229 pp., 4} x7}. 

Price, $1.10 

The French language signifies so much grammatical structure, 
conversation, and literature, that it is impossible for the secondary 
school to give more than an introduction to itssiudy. Yet even 
the introdaction, to present any jast a of the subject, 
must include each of ite departments. The question concerns the 
proportion and relation which each department bears to the others, 
and the emphasis which each should receive in the limited time 
allotted to the atudy of French. Professor Van Daell’s late 
supervision of modern languages in the Boston high and Latin 
schools has made him acquainted with the possibilities as well 
as the diffisulties of the course. In his new book, which he 
calls a practical grammar with exercises, he endeavors to sim- 
plify the codrdination by such method as he has proven practical 
from his owa experience. The principle of his method seems to be 
conformity of subject. Each chapter presenta a new topic, which 
is introduced into conversation, exercise (French), theme (English), 
and eelection for reading. By thus preserving the unity of thought 
is obviated much of the advantage of short detached sentences, 
—almost a necessary evil to the student beginning the study of a 
foreign language. A progressive course in the grammar is pre- 
scribed in connection with the lessons, the particular portion ilius- 
trated by each lesson beiag designat.d by reference to the second 
part of the book, where the grammatical essentials are grouped. 

Of this grammar Professor Van Daell says in his introduction : 
‘* The second part is a plain exposition of what I-consider to be the 
essentials of French grammar for English-speaking students. It 
is not to be studied by iteelf, but pupils should continually refer to 
it while studying the first part.’’ It will be seen that the intention 
of the method is to present the thought first as ita expression in 
French, and afterward as the rendering of the English equivalent, 
according to the principles of the structure of the language. Pro- 
fessor Van Daell has prepared a key to the exerciser, and intends 
to supplement the grammar with a reader. 

Gustav Apotrs Pace. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 

Edited by Octo Heller. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, 
5x 7}. 55 pp. Price, 30 cents, 

Gustav Adolphs Page is an historical novel, located in Nurem- 
burg at the time of the Thirty Years’ War. The text is adapted 
for advanced students, and is recommended as an introduction to 
the modern German literature whose trend is to revive in the his- 
torical novel, the life, habits, and fashion of speech of the romance 
or the reali:y of the yesterday of Germany. Not in its chronology 
nor in its philosophy does history Jive again. It is in ite romance 
that the spirit of the times animates the theme, and the event is 
more than a tale thatis told. The Thirty Yeare’ War is portrayed 
by Schiller’e dramatc power Walienstein,| from the camp of the 
Friediiader. In Gustav Adoifs Page is presen ed the companion 


picture, the Swedish army. It is needfal to study both sides to 
appreciate the mighty struggle, but it were well to begin with the 
simpler Gustav Adolfs Page to arouse the interest both in ths 
history and the literature of the decisive era. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Merry Wives or WINDSOR AND Two 
GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. With a Preface, Glossary, etc. By 
Israel Gallancz. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp 147 and 112. 54x4. Prico, 45 ote. 

In the Temple Shakespeare, Dent of London, wich the codperation 
of Macmillan & Co., promise to give a convenient edition, for read- 
ivg, study, or play use, at a low price. The text is that of W. 
Aldia Wright’s Cambridge edition. The make-up of the volume is 
most artistic; paper, typography, press work, binding, a flexible 
cloth, are all that one could ask. Each volame has a frontispiece, 
the Chandos portrait and the bust in Stratford Church being repro- 
duced in fine engravings, for these volames. The introductions and 
notes give all that is needed of comment and historical help, and 
are as mach as most readers will care for. They are supplemented 
by av ample glossary, in which the most reascnable or the accepted 
meanings are given for the words and phrases which are not entirely 
plain to the reader in modern English. The dainty volumes are a 
most welcome addition to the available editions of Shakepere, and 
few who see them will doubt that there is a place for the Temple 
Shakespeare. 
Cowe.u’s DirreRENTIAL SPHERE. Worcester, Mass. : 

Educational Novelty Co. Card, 5}x8. Price, 25 cents. 

Seldom does there come to hand so ingenious and simple an eda- 
cational device, and one so bandy for schoolroom use, as this neat 
card for showing the seasons, the sun’s declioation, and the length 
of day or night for any latitude at any time of the year. It con- 
sists of a map, showing the world on a plane hemisphere projection, 
with 24 hour-spaces. This latitude chart has no confusing refer- 
ence to Jongtitude bret haa simply, degrees of the sun’s declination 
indicated by a celluloid pointer and a green cellaloid revolving disc, 
whose straight edges are set to the month desired, the portion of 
the earth covered by the disc representing night. In a convenient 
form it is better than a larger chart for ready reference and quick 
calculation. 
Tuis Picture AND TuHat. By Brander Matthews. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 77 pp. Price, 50 cte. 

This, the latest of the ‘‘ Black and White” series, which has 
contained so many choice mediums for an hour's pleasure, is one of 
the most successfal of the comedies of Brander Matthews, and one 
which is not only good reading, but which has gone well on the 
stage. Brander Matthews is perhaps the most developed of those 
who have succeeded in the ‘‘trade of story telling,’’ as he once 
called it, of which a good deal is seen nowadays in the magazines 

and c llections, and in This Picture and That he is at hia best. 


Tue Century Company will soon publish a new Life 
of Roger Williams, ‘* the pioneer of religious liberty,’’ by Oscar S. 
Straus, who will be remembered as the author of The Origin of 
Republican Form of Government in the United States. At the same 
time they will issue Radyard Kipling’s Jungle Book, a collection of 
the stories of animal life which have been appearing in St. Nicholas 
and elsewhere daring the past year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Merimée’s Chronique du Regne de Charles 1X.; edited by P. De- 
onaes price, 25 cts. Boston: D. C. Heath & Cc. 
lementary Psychology; by Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
gue and Practice of Teaching; by David P. Page. Chicago: A. 
nagan. 
Folk Tales of Angola; collect»d and edited by Heli Chatelain; price, 
$3.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism; by Laura Johnson 
Wylie; price, $1.19. Boston: Ginn & Oo. 
The Schoolrom Guide; by E. V. DeGraff; price, 50 cts. Syracuse, 
. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. 
College Days or Harry’s Career at Yale; by John Seymour Wood. 
New York: Outing Co. Limited. 
Teaching and Class Management; by Joseph Landon; price, $1.60. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Diseases of the Will; by Thos. Ribot; translated by Merwin- 
Marie Snell; price, 75 cts. Chicago: Open Couit Pub. Co. 


{@> For several Summer School announcements see last page. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS. 


The meeting of the Nebraska Association of Superintendents and 
Principals of Graded Schools was held at Lincoln, May 4 and 5, 
and was called to order at 8 o’clock Friday evening, May 4, by the 
president, Mrs. E. H. Bowen, in the office of the state superin- 
tendent. 

The topic for the evening was ‘‘ How Shall the Schools Meet the 
Present Financial Depression ?’’ The discussion was opened by 
Superintendent Skinner of Nebraska City, who thought in some 
cases we had too many teachers. Teachers with thirty or thirty- 
five pupils, if they were good enough teachers to have at all, might 
jast as well teach forty-five or fifty. We were too much afraid of 
splitting grades, thinking a teacher must have all fifth or all second 


grade pupils. Teachers can do jast as good work when part of the 
school is of one grade and part of another as when all are of the 
same grade, 

Superintendent Fitzpatrick of Omaha was of the opinion that 
not much could be saved in textbooks, not much in repairs, 
not much in fuel,—these are practically fixed charges. The ten- 
dency of members of the board is to look at once to the salary 
list ag a means of retrenchment. The plan is a most unfortunate 
one, for a cut io salaries always drives away first the best and 
strongest teachers. It is much wiser to reduce the number of 
teachers, for in this cage the weakest teachers are always firat to go. 
The number of pupils varies greatly, sometimes necessarily and 
sometimes unnecessarily. Figures were read from the Boston 
school report to show that there the average daily attendance per 
teacher in the primary grades was fifty-two, in the grammar grades 
forty-eight, and in the high school grades thirty. In most of our 
Nebraska schools the average is much less per teacher; not more, 
perhaps, than thirty-five to .orty for primary and grammar grades, 
and twenty to twenty-five for high schools,—often leas than this. 
The scattered buildings of some towns, the cutting in of railway 
tracks, and other peculiar Iccal conditions. often render the best 
economy impossible, but the matter of adjustment of number of 
teachers to number of pupils, so that the teaching force may be 
utilized to the fallest extent, is a matter requiring the most careful 
consideration and is often the wise avenue for economy. 

Superintendent Reese of Falls City complained that attendance 
flactuates,—more pupils in one part of the year than in another,— 
and ir quired how this was to be met. Two suggestions were made 
—one, that temporary teachers be employed for temporary excess 
of pupils; the other, that excess in some grades usually came at a 
time of leanness in others, and a readjustment of classes would do 
away with need of extra teachers, and thus save extra cost. 

Superintendent Pearse of Beatrice explained their plan,—to em- 
ploy temporary teachers for any temporary surplus of pupils, and 
to provide against the usual spring flood of primary pupils by ad- 
mitting children to the firat (lowest primary) grade during only the 
first four months of the schoo! year. 

Saperintendent Corbett of York suggested the half day session, 
half the school coming ia the forenoon, and half in the afternoon, 
as one way of economizing teachers. Several of those present had- 
tried the plan and the testimony was quite uniform that it worked 
well, not only in the first, but also in the second grade. The ques- 
tion of economy in fuel was discussed, and such a wide variation 
was found in heating similar buildings, similarly situated, as to 
suggest that the matter of selection and use of fuel might be profit- 
ably studied by all superintendents, especially in smaller cities and 
towns where there is no special agent of the board whose special 
province it is. 

‘*Special Promotions’’ were next considered. There was but 
one opinion,—that such promotions were desirable and that they 
were desirable much more frequently than they were usually used. 

Mrs. Edwards of Lincoln explained their plan of an ungraded 


FOR A NERVE TONIC 
Use Horsrorp’s AC(D PHOSPHATE, 
Dr H. M. HARLOW, Angusta, Me., says: “I regard it as one 
of the best remedies in all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic. I have used it freely with most excellent 


results.’’ 


Lakeside Summer Schools 


Sclences, Stenography, 
Languages, AND 
Literature, 

Annual session opens July 10 and lasts four weeks. 

Ten regular professors employed. 

Methods of Teaching various School branches pre- 
sented by experienced teachers. 

Just the piace for tired. progressive, wide-awake 
teachers and students to recuperate. 

Our students entitled to all the privileges of the 
Assembly lectures. music, etc., free. 
full information. 


Students in Greek. Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 


Cornell University Summer School, 


July 6-— August 16. 
Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 


Spanish, English, a , Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy, Politica conomy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botauy, Geology. Drawing and 
Art, Mechanica! Drawing and Cesigoing, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Training. 

Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to 


Teachers’ Summer Outing, 


BOARD $4.00 PER WEEK. 


Grand views; a charming Summer residence; ie 
healtbfally located amidst picturesque scenery ; 


fifty miles northwest from Boston. 


Will be open to ladies from June to Oct., 1894. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. HENRY C. WILDER, 


Tears Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli- 
mate for afew years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla- 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas, each 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 


Send fora large circular giving REGISTRAR, 
Supt. W. V. SMITA. Manager. us for circulars. 
eow PORT CLINTON, OHIO. CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. P. O. Box 164. AsuBy, MASs. Box 407. 


Loam fa Yule 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


and Rules.” 
large plain print,heavy paper, 


Mention this paper. 


Principles, which are actually applied to the A 
nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Thr 
manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the 
“Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of 
itals with “Rules” for same. 54 pages in Correspondence ; 57 pages in 
It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, 


It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, ! 
and beautiful throughout every page. Owing toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; but in order to introduce this 


we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. 
The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 


work into the schools and colleges of the United States, at once, 
Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


Send draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. w re 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price to schools, for first introduction into class use. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Downs, Kansas. | 


NOW READY.- 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Farrian Com 


— 


plete System 


Penmanship. 


By J. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTI 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, ; 
Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. 
Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. 


“ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form,” “ Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” ‘‘ Measurement” “Angle,” 
Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap. 
Business Forms and 100 Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp. 
and study preparatory for examination in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 

Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantially 


ee Principles. 


schools, 


or business man can 


Address (to-day) 


Ww. FARR, 


Author. 


ON OF THE WORK. 
and Self Instruction. 


well afford to be without. 


It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 
It is decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 


Loam da Seach Ye 


SPECIAL. 

Specimen copies of this book will be 
sent to teachers for examination and for 
first introduction on receipt of $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 


It contains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 


bound in FULL CLOTH, 
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room which has been in use in Omaha and in many 
other cities for a long time, and told of the good 
reaults obtained in the room in this way of getting 
pupile ready for special promotions. : 

Superintendent Pearse had used in Beatrice aa- 
other plen—a special help hour. The hours of the 
afternoon session were from 1,30 to 4.00. 
regular program, however, closed at 3.30, and all 
pupils whose lessons and conduct had been satia- 
factory went home at that time. Papils who for 
apy reason needed epecial help or att«ntion from 
the teacher remained through the half hour until 
4 o'clock, and received any individual help from 
the teacher that they might need. Deficiencies 
caused by sickness or absence, or by slowness or 
lack of previous preparation, were remedied at 
the time, and strovg pupils might have help to 
work on ahead and prepare for special promotion 
to the next grade. ; 

Principal Conner of Arlington thought pupils 
should be assigned to grades more on the basis of 
their present power to do work than upon their 
past preparation. 


Superintendent Fitzpatrick thought a boy well | 
grown of, say twelve or thirteen years, ought to’ 


be assigned to s grade on the strength of his read- 
ing and arithmetic, and that if he was any cort of 
a boy at all, he would jastify hia position in his 
other atudies 

Satarday forenoon Superintendent Corbett re- 
ported for the Committee on Grades and Course of 
Study, dealing with the ‘‘ Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten.’ His committee, and those who dis- 
cussed the matter, agreed very well. The courses 
reported were looked upon as ideal. Much they 
contained was being done in moat geod echools. 
Mach more was desirable and would come in time. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 19: Hartford County Teachers’ As: cciation ; 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 22-24: The County Sapte. Convention, Kan- 
sas.; Hutchiogon. 

May 25: New England Association of School 
Superintendents ; Boston. 

Jane 6: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Mobile. 

Jane 19: Texas Colored Teschere’ A:sociation ; 
Galveston. 

Jnne 19-21: Miseouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Pertle Springs. 

Jane 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolica Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City. 

Jane 25-29: Ohio State Teachers Association ; 
Delaware. 

Jane 26: Texzs State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

June 26-28: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Acsociation; Buffalo. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Danville. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Aseociation ; 
Galveston. 

Jane 28-29: Educational Institate of New Bruns- 
wick; St. John. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association; 
Camberland Island. 

Jaly 1-6: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Spartanburg. 

July 2-5: West Virginia Educational Association ; 


Fairmont. 


July 2-6: i .tion ; 
The report was a remarkable one, and would stim- | daly 3-6: State Teaches ties 


Eureka Springs. 


alate greatly a re-examination of all that is and of July 2-28: Sammer Meeting of the American Sc - 


all that may or should be in our courses of study. | 


| University of Philadelphia; Philadelpbia. 


Superintendent Brown of Hastings reported for 
the Committee on Recordsand Raporte. The dis- 


cussion developed a suggestion that the state super- | 


intendent device a form of record and report which 
might be used throughout the etate for the purpose 
of securing uniformity. 

The attendance was large,—about one hundred. 


ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 


July 3-6: National Music Teachers’ Agzoe. ; Sara. 
toga Springe, N. Y. 

Jaly 8-5: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa: 
tion; Media. 

July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackson. 


Not many of the leading school men were absent. ' Joly 6-10: National Council of Education; Ae- 


The rooms of the state superintevdent are becom- | 
ing too smal! for this meetirg. Mrs. Bowen, the 
first woman to be president, filled the place with 
credit. C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 


THE STODDARD'S ART SERIES. 
‘You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and cou: ons for Parts 5 and 6 I have received 


the first fun: parte, ard am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.”’ 


Q@™~ For several announcements of Summer 


Schools see last page. 


bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Association ; 
Asbury Park. 

July 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Assccia- 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: National Edacation Association; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American [astitute of Instruction ; 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

Jaly 10-12: The Maryland State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation; Annapolis. 

COLOBADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 


The South Cafion High School gradnated two 


young men and two young ladies April 27. This| 


is the first high school commencement of this year 
in the state. 

Dr. Z X.Sayder, president of the State Normal 
School, has been re-elected for five years at this 
present ealary, $5 000 per year. The retention of 
Doctor Snyder has given great pleasure to the ed- 
ucators of the state, as they have felt they could 
not afford to Jose his wiee counsel frcm their gath- 
erings, and his etrong hand and clear bead is 
needed in our State Normal School. I: has taken 
a front rank amorg the normal echools of the 
country, and it is conceded on all sides that this 
condition is due very largely to Doctor Sn; der’s 
wiedom and prudence in managing ite affairs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Aseociation will be held at 
Media, Delaware county, Jaly 3, 4, and 5 We 
have jiet received from Prof. L S Shimmell, 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, the follow- 


ing attractive program : 

Tuesday, July 83d -10 A.M. Opening Exerciser. 

Address of Welcome; Congressman Jobn B. Robinson, 
Media. Kesponses: Supt. Thos. Farquhar, Bethtehem. 
and Prof. ©. B Cook, Chartiers. 

Report of Wickersham Memorial Committee. 

** What Can be Seen ia Philadelphia,’ Col. J. A. M. 
Pas: more, Philade!phia. 

Inaugral Aodress; Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
. Report of the Legis\ation Committee 

“Forestrv,”’ Dr. J. T Rothrock, West Chester, Phila.; 
Supt, G. W. Phillips. &cranton; Prof. H B. Twitmyer, 
Honesdale ; Prof. C E Kauffman, Tyrone. 

8P.mM Evening ression not yet provided for 

Wednesday, July 4th.- 9 A.M. ‘‘ Kiementary Science,” 
Dr. 8. C. Sepmucker, Indiana, Pa.; Sopt D. A. Harman, 
Hazeltoon; Prof. A. H Gerberich, Wiiliam*town. 

“ Firat Steps in Reading and Languag?,” Mrs. R. 8. 
Pollard. Allegheny; Prof. J. L. Snyder, Ailegheny; Miss 
Naunie J. Machrell. Pitteburg. 

2p.M. Place of Meeting and Nominating Officers. 

“a Review of ‘The (onmittee of Ten’” Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers, York; Dr. Chas De Garmo. Swathmore. 

* Duty of Superintendents and Directors on Charts and 
School Apparatus,’’ Supt. J. M. Berkey, Berlin; Prof. 
Jobn Cessna, Altoona; Mr. D. Goff, Pres. Delaware 
County Director’s Arsociaiion. 

8P.M. ‘* Banking in Kaneas; How I Fonnd It, and 
How It Left Me,”’ W. O. Fuller, Rockland, Me. 

Thursday, July th-9A ™M. The Great Tendencies 
in Modern Kducation,” Dr. N.C Schaeffer, Supt. Public 
Instruction. 

* Physical Cultore,”” Mrs. Louiaa C. Preece, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Prof. Albert D, Pinkham, Millersville. 

* School Hygiene,” Dr. E. D. Resiley, Medid. 

2Pp.M. “Can and Shonld Agricu'ture be Taught in 
the Country Schools?” Prof J Hamilton, State College, 

“Drawing,’’ Miss W. Seegmiller, Allegheny 

"Needed Scbool Lagislation from the Directors’ Stand- 
point,’’ David F. Fortney Bellefonte. 

* Patriotism,” Prof. I. K. Witmer. Lansfcrd. 

The Muse will be iu charge of Prof, Jere March, 
Norristown. 

Officers of the Associatton:: President, Supt. Samuel Ham 
iltun, Kraddock county. 

Vice President, Mies Jennte Knott, New Brighton ; 
Supr. L. E. McGinnes, Sieelton. 

Secretary, J. P. McUCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer, David L. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee, Supt. A. G. UC. Smith, Media 
Chairman ; L. 8. thimmel!l, Harrisburg, Secretary and 
Ticket Agent; Sapt.J M. Reed. Beaver Fails: supt. E. 
Mackey, butler; and Prof. H W. Fisher. Pittsburg. 

Enrolling Committee, Supt. J. 8. Walton, Ghester; 
Prof. L. H. Waters, Media; Supt. M. J. Brecht, Lan- 
caster; Prof. A. F. K. Kraut, Leh gu; Prof, J. H Mich- 
ener, Philadelphia. 

Legislative Committee, Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Col J. 
A.M. Pasemo e, Dep. Sunt. J. Q. Stewart, Supt. Geo. J. 
Luckey, and Supt. D S. Keith. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


State Supt. of Free Schools, Virgil A. Lewis 
has issued a circular giving dates of the commence. 
ments in different State educational inatitations 
They will beae follows: West Virginia University, 
Wednesday, Jane 13, thirty six graduates in the 
different departments: Marshall College Normaj 
School, Monday, Jane 11, five graduates; Far. 
mont Normal School, Wednesday, Jane 13, fifteen 
eradoates; Shepherd “ollege Normal Schoo! 
Friday, Jone, 15, nine graduates; Glenville Nor. 
mal School, Tuesday, June 19, nine graduates: 
West Liberty Normal School, Friday, Juna 29. 
eleven graduates; Concord Normal Schoo!. W.d. 
needay, Jane 27, six graduates; West Virginia 
Colored Institate, Wednesday, Janz 20, second 
year of a three years’ course. 

The West Virginia Educational Association 
meets at Fairmont at 1 Pp. M, Monday, July 2 
1894, and continues in session three days. 


VIRGINIA. 


Anniversary week will be observed at Hampton 
with the following Public Exercises : 


Sunday, May 20.—" Baccalaureate Sermon,’ 7 
H. B. Turner in the Memorial Chapel wy Rav. 

Wednesdoy, May 23.—Class.Day Exercises. 

Thursday, May 24 —Avuniversary Day will be held Ip. 
spection of Studente in Ranks foliowed by Regular Class 
Exercises in Academic and Science Building and jn 
Technical Shop and Industrial Exhibits, showing Pro- 
ducts of Farm and Shops wi!l be held in Stone Memoria) 
Bu lding in the Afternoon, 

In the Gymuasium Original Essays will te read by 
members of the Graduating Clase and Graduates of 
other years. 

Sivging and addresses. 

Friday, May 25.—both morning and afternoon. a Con- 
ference of the Graduates and others will convene, to dis 
cuss Methods by which Graduates of Hampton can best 
Promote the Welfare of Their Race. 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coenry & Co., Props., Toledo, 0. 

We the undersigned bave known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, aud believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholessle Druggiste, Toledo, 0. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Droggists. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, aciing 
directly upon the biood snd mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price. 750 per botile. Sold by all 
Druggiste. Tes imonisls free. 


**T enclose ccupone and stamps for Par's LV. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Havirg for many 
years taken the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securirg so 
many cuta of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupile.’? — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


OU MUST INTEREST 
OUR PUPILS, TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 


AID YOU IN A WAY NO OTHERS CAN. 


Ancient text books no longer have a place in the well regulated schoolroom. 
In the New Potter Text Books thought is aroused and quickened, the mind is developed, curiosity awakened, and the science of 
Great principles are made so simple andpractical that the pupil is charmed 


ones, 


the subjects thoroughly interwoven with the pupils every-day life. 


with their beauty and encouraged to search for new ideas. 


MECHANICAL MEMORIZING MUST BE BROKEN UP. 


The good teacher is the one skillful in doing this. 


The New Potter Text Books lead the teacher as well as instruct the pupil, 


New theories and improved methods have furnished better 


Our 


books have Teacher's Notes with special instructions, apt illustrations and good stories for driving home truths, prepared by the best edu- 


cators in the country. 


'o make pupils interested and to make teachers efficient are the aims of the New Potter Text Books 


THE POTTER GEOGRAPHIES ARE STANDARDS. 


Being the publishers of the Potter-Bradley Library, Commercial and 
corps of experts who note the latest discoveries, changing populations, and shifting boundaries 
with data obtained from the various Governments whose maps we publish by appointment 


Potter Geographies are therefore standard — up to date in both matter and method 


NO EDUCATOR CAN AFFORD 


To overlook the many points of excellence that proclaim the Potter Progressive Text Books the best 


attained. Before adopting, see our new Geographies, Readers, Histories, Arithmetics Spellers 


‘‘On the Common Sense Plan’’—“ Half the Time, Twice the Results” — 
For books on the improved educational lines of the day, — books that 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Salary or Commission. 


is promptly incorporated in our Geographies. 


Educational Atlas of the World, we have constantly employed 2 
; and the information they furnish, together 


The 


They fill a sphere never before 
Penmanship. “Entirely New’ — 


ae bd ” ‘ . 
Masterful Unique Superb ’’—are the opinions everywhere expressed. 
are bright, attractive, effective, address 


JOHN FE. Porrer « COMPANY, 


NEW YORK : 
59 Fifth Avenue, 


BOSTON : 
36 Bromfield St, 


CHICAGO ; 
253°255 State St, 


Philadelphia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ti 
| 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
N. E. A. 8, 8, 


The fifty-fourth meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents will be held 
at the rooms of the school committee, Mason 
street, Boston, May 25. Officers: President, I. C. 
Phillips, Bath, Me.; Secretary and Treasurer, G. 
C. Fisher, Pawtucket, R, I.; Exeoutive Com- 
mittee, I. Freeman Hall, Arlington, Mass.; O 
M. Long, Portland, Me. The program: 


9.30 A. mM.—Devotional FExercises.—Preliminarv Busi- 
ness.—‘* Means to Increase Efficiency in bl (Ten- 
mipate papera):—1, Teachers’ Meetings "—Mis«s F. E. 
Kendall, Athol, Mars.; 2. Professional Reading’ — 
4. C. Simpson, Portsmouth, N. H.: 8. “ Other Aids ’’— 
J. Freeman Hall. Arlington, Mass. Dscussion ovened by 
A. W. Edson, Worcester, Mas.; “2.’’ G. A. Stuart, 
Lewiston, Me.; “3.”’ M. 8. Stone, Montpellier. Vt. Gen- 
era! Discussion, (Speakers limited to five minutes). 

1.30 Pp. M,—Presentation of the toilowing; General 
Topic, ‘- The Common Schools, the High School, and the 
College.’’ Sub-topics, The-Co ordination of Studies of 
Teachers, of Institutions.” “ American Education aa 
Foreshadowed ty the Report of the Committee of Ten.”’ 
** What new attitude, if any, es regards examinations or 
other questions of school management, is forced upon 
school authorities in view of recent changes in course of 
study, recommended or actual ?”’ 

(No aesignment of topics to individual speakers is in- 
tended. The sub-topics are given with a view to limit 
rather than extend the general topic. They indicate a 
possible line of treatment. } 

President Reymond of Wesleyan University; Hon. 
Thomas B. Stockwell. Commissioner of Publie Schools 
of R. J.; President Eliotof Harvard University; Hon. 
Frank A. Hill, Secretary Board of Education of Masea- 
chuetts; (Twenty-mtnute papers). General Discussion, 
(Speakers limited to five minutes). 


MAINE, 

The annual report of the Portland School Board, 
written by Mr. Browneon, speaks in terms of high 
praise of the manual training school, to which 
Mayor Baxter gave his salary the present mauni- 
cipal year. I is also recommended that the com- 
ing season there be an attempt to secure more 
thorough instruction in metal work, and if possible 
to introduce a department of instruction in cookery. 
The evening schoola were commended. The aver- 
age attendance has been over one hnndred. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A teachers’ institute was held in the High School 
Hall, Hilleborough Bridge, Wednesday, May 9. 
The program of the morning was composed of the 
following numbers: Claes Exercise, History,’’ 
by Isaac Copp; ‘' Writing,” by Supt. L. J. Rand- 
lett, Concord; ‘“‘ The Three Fates,’’ by Mr. Gow 
ing; ‘‘ Lavguege,’’ by Mies Mabel Hill of St 
Mary’s School, Concord. The sfternoon exercises 
were: ‘‘ History,’’ by C. W. Morey. master of 
Highland School, Lowell, Mass; “The Art of 
Qaestionirg,’’ by Lemuel S. Hastings, principal 
Nashua High School; ‘‘ Arithmetic,’”’ by Me. 
Morey. Inthe evening Pres. C. S. Murkland of 
the N. H. College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts discussed ‘‘ Our Schools and Oar Scholare ’’ 

Manchester will scon have another new achool 
building. 

W. Scott Ward, principal of the Franklin High 
School, has resigned to accept the position of super- 
intendent of schools in Templeton, Mass. Mr. 
Ward ia a Tofte graduate, and has been success. 
fol in New Hampshire. 

Merrimac is to havea Town Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. There ought to be one in every town in 
the state. 

Successful state institutes have been recently 
held at Laconia, Hooksett, and Kingston. The 
teachers like the one day plan, considering it a 
better method than the old way. 

The opinion is gaining ground that Dartmouth 
must soon open its doors to women; and why not? 

The equipment of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Durham, is 
said to be unsurpassed by anv in the Union. 

Colby Academy at New London is to have 
several fine new buildings. 

Principal Pettee of Coe’s Academy at North- 
wood has resigned. 

The Carroll Coanty Institute will be held at 
Sandwich. 

McGaw Normal Institute will graduate a class 
of eleven June 8, 

Rochester pays its teachers over $14,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The date of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents at Boston is May 25,—not 
May 26, as announced in the last iseue of the 
JOURNAL, 

The Sherwin School of Boston recently received 
as a gift from the Sons of the Revolution an en- 


RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
Strongest of the regular Companies—to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


HEN COORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS pleace mention this Journal. 


Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—# is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its u8e! 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggiste. 


graving of Washington, beautifally framed. The 
portrait was dedicated to the benefit of the echool 
with appropriate exercises. The school marched 
iu asusual, A color guard followed, four of whom 
bore the picture, which was placed on the easel, 
and crowned with a wreath of evergreen. Master 
Willis H. Cole of the fiest class did himself great 
credit as the orator of the occasion. The picture 
was hung in its permanent place, among the other 
numerous ornaments of the hall. Mr. F. A. 
Moree, principal of the school, gave the boys a 
most interesting talk, full of historic fac's and 
patriotism. The salutation of the flag is a beauti- 
fal exercise here, and is thoroughly enj»yed by 
pupils and teachers. 

rt. C. H. Webber of Wilbraham is giving a 
series of ‘‘ Talks to Teachers in Emergency Cases.’’ 
Nearly one hundred superintendents and teach- 
dra of Monson, Brimfield, Warren, Wales, and 
Palmer met in convention at Palmer, May 9. 
Among the speakers were Supt. C. A. Wood of 
Monson, Supt. C. A. Brodene of Warren. Supt. 
G. H. Daniorth of Westfield. H. T. Bailey, 
agent of the state board of education, and C. 
R. Wells of Syracase. The subjects discussed 
included the topics of history, geography, drawirg, 
penmanship, and primary reading. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Casper Isham is in chaige of the model schools 
at Willimantic this year. 

Estelle I. Pierpont and Lucia M Bower are kin- 
dergartners for the New Haven Normal School. 

May S. Nichols is teacher of manual training at 
South Manchester. 

The New Britain Normal School bas registered 
421 students curing the year. Of these, eixteen 
belong outside the atate. 

Rac‘el G. Cornish is teaching in the Broad 
Street School, Norwich. 

The vew normal schook building at Willimantic 
will be ready for ocoupsncy Jan. 1, 1895. 

Ninety-eight stadente are registered at the New 
Haven Training School, under direction of Arthur 
B. Morrill. 

Howard B. Foster is teacher of manual training 
at Willimantic. 

Superintendent Fisher of Pawtucket recently 
gave his teachers a treat in the form of a talk on 
kindergarten methods, bv Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Boston. His Honor Mayor Tiepke. Rev. W 
H. Hamilton, and Superintendent Fisher also 
spoke briefly. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 


value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will bs held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our associaticn, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above a)! 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who wiil consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
game in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ just the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


INEBAL ORE DEPOSITS now idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financial assistance by corresonding with 

ARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 


SWNDICATE, Newpert, Ky. 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 
Educational and Library 


Atlas the World. 


THE 
LATEST Ye Cts. per Week 
and 

GREATEST FOR 40 WEEKS 

SECURES IT. 
OFFER. 


THE INTENTION OF THE WORK has been made to provide a complete American 
and Foreign Atlas, full and detailed for 40/4 Hemispheres, combining the merits of 
both the European and American works. The European works, full enough on 
their own ground, are very greatly defective in matters and maps pertaining to this 
Hemisphere, supplying for the whole United States only one general map, and giv- 
ing less information about the entire Union than about a single province of British 
America; while the American works, full with reference to their own country, are 
defective, or else only general, with respect to the other Hemisphere. In this Atlas 
is added a like full and detailed series of maps for the other quarter of the globe. 
The Englishman, the Frenchman, the Asiatic, or the African, will find himself quite 
as much at home in this work as will the American ; while to the student‘, the sta- 
tistican, or the mercantile ma, this Atlas will save the expense and inconvenience 
of possessing and consultirg two woiks—a native and a foreign. ‘The scope of th's 
work is twice as great, and its matter twice as ample, as that of other works of its 
style, while its execution will be found superior to all, and its correctness without a 
rival. It is also absolutely brought down to date. 

The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


This Magnificent Educational Work 


$30.00 
/ has been published by subscription at $30.00 per copy, 
FOR _ at which price nearly 100,000 have been sold. 


IT and measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part comes 
: in a Handsome Portfolio Cover that will hold and pro- 


tect it until bound. 


Owing to the Enormous Sale, and the time and care necessary to pub- 
lish a work like this, the publishers cannot agree to furnish the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas faster than one part every two weeks It is published wn twenty parts, at $1.00 
per part, as is shown on the cover page, but by our modern methods of merchan- 
dizing, and by special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our 
readers with th's splendid work for 15 cents a part. 

PARTS 1 TO 4 NOW READY. 
We print below a coupon. Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
Is cents in silver or stamps, and we wil] send you the part to correspond with the 
number on your coupon, 
Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


$3.00. HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 
The JourNAL oF EpucaTION has made arrangements 
/ EVERY with the publisher of this Great Work whereby it will 
; be issued in parts. Each part will contain from four 
, TEACHER to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of de- 
; seriptive and statistical matter. The double-page 
NEEDS maps will open across two pages without a break 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Send Part No. ....+.— 


Full P. O. Address ........ 


Address all orders, : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 
Title. 
A Harmony of the Gospel, - 
Yiers Plowman - - 
A Short History of the Crusa‘es. . - 
Introduction to Theme Writing. . - - 
Recollections of a Virginian in the Mexican, Indian, 
and Civil Wars. - 
Man and Woman. - 


Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. - - 
‘The Friendship of Nature. - 
Tne Diseases ofthe Will. - - - - 
Elementary Psychology. 
Crumbling Idols [Essays] - - - - 
Folk Tales of Angoia - 
The Amateur Aquarist. 
Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism. = - 
College Days at Yale. - 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher Price. 
Stevens Silver, Burdett, & Co, Bost $1 50 
Jesserand G P, Putnam’s Sons. N Y 3 50 
Mombert D Appleton & Co, N Y 
Fletcuer Allen & Bacon, Boston 60 
Maury Churles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Eliis “ 1 25 
Skeat Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 4 00 
Wright “ 75 

ibot Open Court Pub. Co Chicago 75 
Kellogg E L. Kellogg & Co, N Y 
Garland Stone & Kimbal!, Chicago 1 26 
Chatelain Houghton, Miffila & Co, Boston 3 00 
Samuel The Baker & taylor Co. N Y 1 00 
Wylie Ginn & Co, Leston 110 
Wood Outing Pub. Uo,, N Y 
Haldsworth Chas L. Webster & Co,N 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. D, APPLETON & Co.’S catalogue of 
their publications comprises a list of about four 
thousand volumes, and embraces every department 
of knowledge. Standard works of history, biog- 
raphy, science, travel, etc., are prominent, besides 
an extensive line of high-grade fiction and general 
literature. 

To facilitate convenient reference to so large a 

book-list, and for the benefit of students pursuing 
special lines of investigation, Messrs. Appleton & 
Co. have prepared topical lists of their books, 
grouping under one head all works relating to 
any given subject. These lists have proved to be 
of much advantage to libraries, teachers, and 
students generally. They have especially selected 
lists of books also, graded and indexed for school 
library purposes, and to supplement class-room 
studies. 

An extensive selection of the publications of this 
house was mede for the World’s Fair Model Li- 
brary, now on permanent exhibition in the United 
States Barean of Education. 


G. 8. WooLMAN, E:q., of New York, long and 
favorably known as an importer and dealer in 
scientific instruments, has retired from business, 
having sold his entire stock and good will to Queen 
& Co., the great house of Philadelphia, Pa. This 
house is prepared to furnish to schools and col- 
leges everything appertaining to practical and sci- 
entific work at very low prices and of the best 
quality. See their advertisement on second pag 
of TH& JOURNAL weekly. 

EvERY TEACHER in Massachusetts, and also 
outside of this favored portion of the United 
States, should send name and address and get in 
return full details for the Prize Competition of 
$50 in gold, offered for the best deccription of a 
trip to the charming localities in Maine. Address 
George C. Hills, G. P. A. Kennebec Steamboat 
Co., Lincoln wharf, Boston, Mase. 

A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. Alli the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


JOHN E. POTTER § COMPANY 


Are bringing out a series of Readers, Histories, 
Spelling Books, Arithmstics and Copy Books on 
the same line and in the same inimitable manner as 
their series of Geographies are now published, 
These books are prepared on the newest and most 
approved methods of the times, by educators of 
the highest repute, and will doubtless make a 
decided reputation among American text-booke. 
The new Potter text-books are being set from 
new tvpe especially made for the books. The 
illustrations have been entrusted to several of the 
best artists and engravers in the country without 
a limit as to expense, and we understand that one 
of our high grade mills is to furnish a special 
paper for the books. 

By the late re-organization of their manufactur- 
ing facilities, Messrs. Potter & Co. are prepared 
to bind the books strongly and handsomely, and 
with such rapidity that they will be enabled to 
supply promptly the large demands which have 
already become manifest. To say that the new 
bocks, which, by the way, will be out at various 
times through the Spring and early Sammer, will 
be fully up to the standard set by the famous 
Potter Geographies, will give the educational pub- 
lic a fair idea of their scope and character. The 
teacher’s editions of the Potter Geographies have 
proved such a boon to teachers that the special in- 
structions to teachers in the new books, we think, 
should be an instantaneous success. 

Daring the past year and a halt this firm has so 
increased ita text-book business that it has been 
forced to open thre» branch offices — one at 36 
Bromfield Street, Boston; a second at 59 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and a third at 253 and 255 
State Street, Chicago, in charge of three old school 
book men whose large experience has specially 
qualified them to {i’' their positions with succese. 

The sale of Potter's Geographies has been ex- 
tremely large in the past year and a half. They 
are being constantly revised and kept up to date. 
Having lately become the publishers of the famous 
Potter Bradley Library Commercial and Educa. 
tional Atlas of the World the only Great American 
Atlas, they have employed a large corps of experts 
who note the lateat discoveries, changing popula- 
tion and shifting boundaries, and this information 
together with data obtained from the c fiicials of 
Foreign Governments. for whom they publish 
maps, is promptly incorporated in Geographies. 

A few of the latest adoptions which Me:srs. 
Potter & Co. have secured for their Geographiee, 
include Jersey Citv, N. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
senate, Maas.; Qaincy, Mass.; and Taunton, 

age. 


Wanted, 10000 Teachers 


To send name, full address, and school, on postal 
card, and request in return full details of the 


Prize Competition. $50 in Gold 


will be paid for the best descriptive article about a 
trip to the Kennebec River or Boothbay Harbor 
written by a Massachusetts teacher. 


Address 
GEORGE E. HILLS, 


G. P, A. Kennebec Steamboat Co., 
Lincoln Wharf, Boston. 


‘Teachers. 


THE WINSLOW MOUSE, Mount Kenr- 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H., will be 
open from June 1 to Oct.1. The Berlitz School of 
Languages will hold its Summer session there. 


SPECIAL TEBMS TO TEACHERS. 


Send or call for illustrated circular at the Boston 
Office, 175 Washington St., Room 1. 

Address after June 1, Winslow House, Mt. Kear- 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H. 


® seashore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO expenses paid. Address 


JAMES PD. " 
EUROP E | 36 Bromfield St. Mince. 


WANTED, 


Special Teachers qualified to equip, orgarize, and 
——- department of Sewing and Cooking in public 
schools of western city. Also a teacher in common 
English branches, in a home school for boys near 
Boston, who is able to sing and play on piano. 


Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘TEACHERS 
School Officers 


In the Western and Southern States can 
earn from $10 to $50 by representing the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER at their Normal Institute this 
summer. Experience as a canvasser not 
absolutely necessary. Energy and enthu- 
siasm the essential qualifications. 

Write us at once for terms and territory, 
and if there is an opening we will make 
satisfactory arrangements with you. 

Address 
MGB. AGENCY DEPT., 
New ENGLAND Pus isuinc Co. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


and Recitations 7? 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREB 


GARRETT & CO., Philadeiphis. (Est, 1965) 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


W MEN COBRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The womanly side of Queen Victoria is pic- 
tured exceedingly well—and appropriately, too, in 
this the month of her seventy-fifth birthday in an 
article on ‘*The Womanly Side of Victoris,’’ 
which Arthur Warren contributes to the May issue 


of The Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. Howell's liter- 
ary biography under the title of ‘‘ My Literary 
Passions” holds the interest surprisingly well. 
The editor questions whether all this clamor sbout 
this being the “ woman’s century’’ is wise. The 
biography of the number consists of sketches, with 
portraits of Mre. Edward Everett Hale, the wife 
of the famous preacher-author, and of Miss Nancy 
Bailey, the wonderfal woman indexer of England. 
Mrs. Barton Kiagsland takes up the education and 
religious development of “A Daughter at Sixteen,’ 
and Alice Moree Earle, the author of ‘'China Col- 
lecting in America’ gives a delightfally hamorous 
account of her attempts to secure ‘“* My Delft 
Apothecary Jars.’’? Women everywhere are re- 


for Polished Tables’’; ‘* The Silke of the Sum- 
mer’’ and The Art of Dcessing for Traelling,’’ 
by Mrs. Mallon ; “ Materials for Sammer Gowns,”’ 
by Zmma M. Hooper. Thoughtful mothers will 
appreciate Miss Scovil’s ‘‘ Children and the Sab- 
bath,’’ and housekeepers will welcome the page 
devoted to ‘‘The Strawberry and its Uses.”’ 
Altogether this May issue is singularly attractive. 
Philadelphia: $1.00 per year, 


— The essence of spring life is in every page of 
the May Outing. It intensifies the longing to be 
away from the city confines and seek the rest 
which these pages so refreshingly suggest. Among 
the contents are: ‘‘ Sketching Among the Crow 
Indiane’’; ‘‘The Mail Carrier’s Daughter,'’ by 
Jessie F. O'Donnell; ‘‘An Angler’s Dilemma,”’ by 
G. C. Anudsley ; “Spring Snipe Shooting,’ by 
Ed. W. Sandys; ‘‘A Parisian Fishing Ground,’’ 
by R. F. Hemenway; ‘'A Plea for Association 
Footbal],’’ by S J. Watte; ‘‘Afootin the Hartz,” 
by W. H. Hotchkiss; ‘‘A May Day’s Trouting,”’ 
by H. P. Beach; “The Club Cup,’? by W. E. 
Baldwin; ‘Combination Rowing and Sailing 
Boats,’’ by Capt. A. J. Kenneally; ‘‘A Memory 
of Mountain Tronut,’’ by R L. Warner; ‘‘ Tour- 
ing in Europe on Next to Nothing,’’ by J. P, 
Worden; *‘ The Michigan National Guard,’’ by 
Capt. C. B. Hall, and the usual editorials, poems, 
recorda, etc. 


—The Pall Mall Magazine for May is one of 
special interest to American students from the fact 
of having ‘ Oxford’’ and the College of Arms 
described and illustrated by able authors and 
and artists. Among the other articles of general 
interest are: ‘‘ The Translation of Thirlmere,’”’ by 
Reginald Blont; ‘‘ Uoknown Paris,—II., The 
Students: ‘‘ Their Lives, Pleasures and Haunts,’’ 
by M. Griffith and Jean d’Oriol; illustrated by 
Paul Stock. “ Her Ladyship’s Veil,’’ by W. E. 
Norris; illasteated by Sidney Cowell. ‘‘ Piétro 


membered in Miss Hadley’s ‘‘ Needle Honiton} 


A TERRIBLE CASE OF DROPSY cuRED. 


JNO. MALLON 
No. 21 MeLean 
Adams, Cincinnati, 
writes: “I took sick 
with dropsy, lost my ap- 
could not sleep 

came feverish; always 
) thirsty, lost all strengt 

stomach became pain. 
ful, breath short and 
had to give up work, 
The best physicians in 
Cincinnati, failed to 


My limbs and 
y were swollen to 
enormons size, and I 
was suffering terrible 


agony. The doct 
JouNn MALLON, ESQ. gaid f could not got wel 


again, that I was liable to drop dead at 
moment. My wife sent for the priest, to pond 
~ me for death. While waiting for death 
remembered reading of four Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ and thought I would try it as a last 
hope. hen I had taken three bottles, I wag 
almost well. The swelling entirely disappeared 
and I was soon able to resume work. My 
health is better now than it has been ip 
twenty-five years.” 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Mascagni of Livorno,’’ by Charles Willeby; with 
illustrations and facsimiles of his oriental scores, 
War Notes.— No. VI. ‘Trumpeter, Household 
Cavalry,’ by Arthur Jale Goodman. ‘Th; Do. 
cline and Fall of Navoleon,’”’ Part III., by Gen, 
Viscount Woelsey, K. P.; illustrated from old 
Prints of the perind. ‘‘‘ Dog’ Kellarey’s Lucky. 
Penny,’’ by Gay Boothby; illustrated by G Mont. 
bard. ‘S:rpent-Killing Birds,’’ by W. T. Greene: 
illustrated by A. F. Lydon. ‘The Swan,” by 
Edmand G:ese; illastrated by R Proctor. ‘Po. 
mona’s Travels,’”? Letters XIII.‘ and X\V., by 
Frank R. Stockton, illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
‘In the Library,” by W. W. A.; illustrated by 
W. Patten and C. Pretorius, “ Withcut Preja- 
dice,’’ by I. Zangewill ; with Thamb-nail sketches 
by L. Baumer. The Parsuit of Literature No. 
I{I.—*‘ The Primrose Path,’’ by Rab; and Vexed 
Questions: ‘‘ Army Entrance Examinations.” by 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. and General Sir George 
Chesney, M. P. Price, $3 a year. The Homors 
of the Month. New York: International News 
Company. 


— The Review of Reviews for May comes to 
hand late this month. It is a number freighted 
with valuable matter for all classes of readers. It 
gives especial attention to the opportunity of the 
United States in the Pacific and to the proposed 
income tax; a summary prospectus of the conven- 
tions and gatherings that are to be held this year; 
an important article on the work of David Dadley 
Field, by Austin Abbott; an elaborate character 
sketch of Louis Kossuth; an illustrated article by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, on 
Bermuda and ite sffairs; a graphic sketch of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and an instructive article by the 


Hammond 
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Typewriter 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


When you have t 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


™e JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have beeo 
selected by Joun L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest: 
i ‘iptic The photographs are contained in sixteen port: 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 16 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with ro cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspon 
with the number on — coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JourNAL of Jan. 13.) 
; ve the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album eve! 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK: 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


A five 


Send me Part Noa, 


Full P. O. Address 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas 


| 
| 
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SOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


Prmier of Queensland on the colored races in 
Australia. This magezine wears well, and each 
month contains the information that every intelli- 
gent man or woman needs. Price, $250 a year; 
New York City. 


—The May St. Nicholas is fall-of interest to the 
general reader as well as the young people. 
Brander Matthews here tells the life of Washing 
ton Irving, and ehows clearly how he was great, 
simple, original, and self-respecting. ‘‘ Maine 
and New Hawpehire’’ come first in a series de- 
voted to the states of the Union, by Garritt New- 
kitk. Mr, Hornaday continues the series of Ta‘u 
ral History papers, describing ‘‘A Few of Oar 
Far-Bearers.’’ Dr. Eastman gives the last paper 
in his series on “‘ Indian Boyhood,’’ with this two 
pictures of the avnthor are shown. There is also a 
wealth of rhymes, poems, pictures and general in- 
formation. New York: The Cen‘ury Uo. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for 
April and May has a variety of usefal- articles, 
among which are: ‘‘The Land of Desolation,’’ 
Work for Young Explorers,’ ‘‘ Mimic Hamming 


Birdr,”’ Photography at the Far North,”’ ‘*Why 
the Sloth is Slothfal,’’ ‘‘Aroand, Kilima-Njaro,’’ 
“A Fig Trees Qaeer Fruit,’’ ‘‘ Patience on a Mon- 
ument,’’ ‘‘Chinese Land,”’ “A Farry Thief,’’ 
‘*Msjor-General J. Watts de Peyster,’’ Partridge 
Raising,’’ ‘‘ The More Wonderful Ruins of Aug- 
Kor,’’ and ‘‘ The Stein Expedition.’’ The geo- 
graphical notes tre account of Spanieh Republics 
and African Gold Mines, together with s me 
South American notes, completes a very valuable 
aid to teachers and students of geography. This 
magazire deserves a generous support. Price. $1 
a year. New York City. 


— Godey’s Magazine for May is an attractive 
addition tothe magszine ofthe month. Two finely 
illugtrated articles are on Bermuda’s Sunny Isles 
and Capes. Short stories and special artic'es are : 


‘*The Heavenly Twins’’ of Columbia Street, by 
Jalis Magruder; ‘‘A Patron of the Arts,’’ by 
Melville Upton; ‘‘Strayed from the Fold,’”’ by 
Lilian A. North; ‘‘ Entirely by Rail,’’ by Min- 
nette Slayback Carper, and Physical Culture 
Necessary for Brain Workers,’’ by Wilton Tour. 
vier. The poems in this number are by Will 
Carleton, Mel R. Colquett, Lee C. Harby, Ernest 
N. Bagg, Nancy Mann Waddle, Rosalie M. Jonas, 
and others. The departments are more complete 
and better than ever. New York: Godey Pub. 


Company. 


— Eleven of the sixteen attractive stories which 
Romance presevts in its May number are either 
written expressly for it or are original translation. 
Among these are the leading tale, a society story, 


in the fresh setting of ‘‘Central Park in May,’’ by 
Rhodes Macknight; and a group of three admir- 
able specimens of the realistic style of fiction. 
Also beantifal love stories by Justin McCarthy, 
Raymond Hont, and others; vivid stories of ad- 
venture by Edmond Abbott, and H. W. French; 
humorous tales by Elizabeth W. Champney and 
Charles Mouselet ; and others equaliy fall of inter- 
est. Romance is issued by Romance Publishing 
Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. $2.50 
year. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Educatio ; : 
May; terms, $3.00a year. Boston: 

The American Naturalist for May; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Phila:lelphia. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 
ou agazine for May; terms. $1.00 a year. 
ay. Ral for May; terms, $3 (0 a year. 
Cross for May; New York: Silver Cress 

Physica : 
The Frlangle Pub Co. for May; Springfield, Mass.: 

ermania for ; : 

195 ay; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: 


%) 
IN STOCK 


T? SUITANY SCHOOL,°R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES, 
REF: BOARD °F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE. DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO, 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commence September 14, 1894, New col- 
building, elevators, restaurant, rexding rooms, and 
laboratories. Everything modern. Experiencea teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality insex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annou cement. and sample of THE CLINQUE, Address 
J. BR. COBB, M.D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Money is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 
educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc , 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 


New Encianp Pusiisuine Co,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED. Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


others fail. “Hundreds convinced. Prmpblet free, 
No Risk, Address THE EYE, Glens Falis, 


MISCELLANEODS. 
— “I want two boas, four cobras, and six rattle- 


soakes.’”’ 
‘Yes, madam. Bat may I erquire—— ?” 
‘Certainly. In my temperance lecture I intro- 
dace a ‘ Tableau Vivant’ from ‘Ten Nights in 
Barroom,’’ —Life. 


Save gage Express an 6 Hire, an 
he Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ral Depo 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ipwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
ttages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san livé better for less money at the Grand Union 
Yotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Mr. Delawana: I wavt to sell my farm in 
Jersey. 

Real Estate Agent : What is the price ? 

Mr. Delawana: I'd like to get fifteen thousan”, 

Real Estate Agent: That’s pretty high for a 
farm. Yoa’d beiter call it a country seat,” and 
ack tw: nty.’’—L/e. 

Mas. WinsLow’s “SooTaine SyRuP”’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
cuildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
curee Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
gists io every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
senta a bottle. 

— Fond Mother (to teacher): Don’t you think 
my boy is bcund to make his mark ? 

Teacher: 1 am afraid so. It seems impossible 
for him to learn to write.— Life. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of ita subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


Educational Institutions. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those seek 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes- 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A Btate School 


Michigan Mining School. ¢Engineering 
and allied subjecte. Has Summer Courses in Surveviug, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing. and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalogue write to 

M. E. WaDsWwoRTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
lts certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Alarvard 
talogues forwarded. even ear begin . 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMNAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MAgss. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BoYpEN, A M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address tlie 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For botn sexes. 


logues, address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NG TO ADVERTISERS 
W mention this Journal, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 

“ two candidates, and two only, for Our Unton School,” wrote President Northrup, of the 

RECOMMEND Board of Education at Cattaraugus, N. Y.,on Ma:ch 22, We had filled the place last 
time, and knew what kind of a man for principal they wanted. So we picked our two men with care, and sent 
on their names. Both of them applied and our part of the work was done. But six weeks passed without our 
hearing further from Mr. Northrup Inthe mean time we learned that other Sesusies had heard of the vacancy 
and were sending candidates there by the carload. TW agencits were notified of the place, and wrote to us 
Some of our candidstes who belonged also to other 0 that we were le-s enterprisir g than our competitors. 
But on May 8 we had word from Mr. Northrup that one of our origipal two candidates were elected. We are satis- 
that this isthe best wav to do Agency businese. We loee some places, but when we fill a place we fill it ONLY 
with a man tbat fits; and when the place is vacant again, another ¢pplica'ion is made to us. Soif you 
have a place to fill, you may depend upon it, if you ask it we shall recommerd two and two only. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN. Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 


We bave more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year ego this time, Salaries gcod, vositions, many 
cf them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 


For September, 


THE ALBERT TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


a eden EA ERS A SENC Y Schools, and Families 
an OREICN superior Professors, Frincipals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New England 
city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar, 
$2000; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; (4) 
Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten 
Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $600; aggregate salaries = $7,450. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
U N ION SC H 00 L B U R EAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, te Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORK, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


call or write. 
15th Year. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau. te state 


L. B. LANDIS, Mapager,| “Any cne who ccmprebends the difference between loud talk and puerile 
205 N. 7th St t circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of its 
‘heen ree > patrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Associatin. It certainly 

ntown, a. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church B8t., 12014 Sco.Spring St. 803 12th Bt., 
Mass. | New York.’ | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Gai.” Washington, D.C. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative _ of New England 


HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable eens. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
li to them. Tess 
er er FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers Agency * 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


le register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


hange at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


HERMERHA HERS’ HE HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 
ORN’S TEAC AGENCY. FINING , Newport, Ky., (Established 
Oldest and best known in U. 5. 18°5). Confolidated Representatives of Smelting 


Established 1855. and Refining Works in most principal cities in 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. ¥. the United States, under one management. 


Manufacturers of Nickel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con- 
TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for densers: Silver, Lead and Copper. Fiante, Bauxite 
" l- uminum uction 
for pig iron and steel converters. 
vania and other States. Send for circulars. We will take entire charge of the work from 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, foundation up, including of 
a erection of machinery, turning 
Few. to you under steam and in running order. We have 
rs | experiment when you can ha 

Cac e 4 ency | Cash ceveneed on silver lead concentrates and 
Foreign Teachers, Profe FURNACE & KEEINING CO 
American and Foreign Teachers SSOrs, an A ey 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, (Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling M's 1ATURE PHOTOS.-— Wrap cabinet photo 
and renting of school property. and 25 cents securely for one dozen beautiful 
Best references furnished. copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied, size and 
BE. MIRIAM OOxEIEES, equal original, $125. Reference, any bank in our 
150 FirtH AVENUS city. JOHN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J. 


ses paid. If you want employment write 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 
Work at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


EW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure & 
year’s subscription free. 


NEW ENS. PUB. 0O,, 3 Somerset St , Boston, 
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TABLETS. 


The finest line of Stationery ever offered to the trade, comprising 


Celtic Linen 
Onyx Bond 
Colonial 
Dresden Plate 
Louis Quinze Quadrille 
Peach Blow 
Fiorentine Fabric 
Oriental Bond 
Gobelin Royal 


Send for sample case (26 boxes) of these handsome Papeteries. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th 8t. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMIIERST, MAoSS., from July 2 to August Io. 
For programs and particulars address 
Dr L. SAUVEUR, Copiey Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 
N. B,—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


Cook County Mormal Summer School 


ENCLEWOOD, ILL. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. July 9 to 27. 1894. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the application of its Principles 
in Actual Teachiog by the regular Fxecuity of the C. C. N. s. 
AS WELL FQUIPPED 
DEVPAKTMENTS. 


The National Summer School 


tay For Circulars giving dieec unt to clubs and a ful! evropsis of the Course of Strdy, 
Adiress WILBURS JaCKMAN, Munager, 6916 Perry Ave , Englewood, Jil. 


AT GLENS FALLS, N.Y., BETWEEN SARATOCA AND LAKE CEORCE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, ’94. 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED. 


pr. E. E. Waits, Mary R. E W, Newron Prof. HEN 
Supt. W.J. RALLARD. Henny R. Miss ELLA L R CHARDBON. Pricipal 
Prof. Lyman D SMira. Sapt. s#RuMav WILLIAMS. A, L. SouTH Principal W. F Gorpy. 
Miss SakAH ARNOLD. Mixa SM'TH. Principal James M SAWIN, Sapt.G ALDRICH. 
Supervisor R. U. METOAL¥. Mi Rios. Prof, AUSTIN UC. APGAR, H.P. SMITH. 

is A,NYE. 


Ha’f rotes on the railroads can be secured in connection with the Natt 
which meets just before e Summer school, at Asbury Park, N J. 
Now is the time t. FORM CLUBS and save expenses = Circulars ready giving-full particulars. 
Address WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥., 
KING, Boston Mighlands, Mass., 


RELIEF MAPS 
and MODELS. 


Send for descriptive price list. 


JUST COMPLETED, Relief Maps of MAs- 
SACHUSETTs and NEW JEKSEY, op smail 
scale, fur schools. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology. 


Anatomical Models Send for 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &e. | circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
ns 612 17th St, N. W., Washington, D, C. 


ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 
fer Schools. e . a 


} Managers. 


NEARLY FORTY 
REFERENCES 


to 
Prof. J. P. COOKE’S 


LABORATORY 


| 


PRACTICE 

are found in the 
REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE of TEN. 


CooKE’s LABORATORY PRACTICE will 
be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
OnE DOLLAR. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York Chicago 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever pubiished. 

Rich stock of Impurtea and American Books ip 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized ogency Jor Henry Holt Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s( London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremowt St. to 
23 school st., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & CO, M D BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & U1. (London), GINN & Co, BEATH& 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign avd Amer- 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languag 8. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu.ar importations 
from the European book centres. 
KUEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Aritb. Course, Sopareting } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Aboro. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and fastest selling book ever published, 


w 
Our Journey Around = World 
Ry REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of th 


e 


Boston 


Society of Christian Endeavor. 220 choice engravings, 
mp rey maps, ete. The King of all subscription books. 
ng 25d thousand. Agents average 80 to 50 a week, and 
make #100.00 a month. One sold 120 in hisown town- 
ship; another, a lady. 40 in one Endeavor Society; another, 
68 in 10 days. Men and women agents wanted everywhere. 
og” Distanes no hindrance, for We Pay Freight, 
Give Credit. Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra ‘Terms, an 
Exclusive Territory. Write at once for Circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn, 


|A First Course in Science. 


By Prof. JoHN F. WOODRULL. A bri 

aod practical course in Light. Each 
his own experiments and his own thinking 
I, Book of Experiment. 93 pp.; 8vo; pope 
Teachers’ price, 50 cts.; postage, 5 cis. Il. Tex: 
Boeks. 12mo0; cloth. teachers’ price, 65 
postage, 5cts. Ill. Bex of Apparatus, ¢) 5) 
net; postage, 32 cts. ‘ 


FOR TRACHERS ONLY. 


Natural History Lessons. 


By G EO. 4 —_—— and CATHLEEN CARTER. For 
cbilarea of from seven years up. 12mo; 
mail, 55 cts. By 


Nature Study for the Common Schools, 


By W. B. JACKMAN. Questions arranged by the 
season On most of the natural sciences; to be an. 
at ge by observation. 12mo; 448 pp. By mail, 


Governmental Maps. 


For use in Schools. Report ot Messrs. Davis, Kiny 
& COLLIE. Tells how to get them cheap (often frce) 
which to get, and how to use them. 12mo; limp cloth)’ 
By mail, 34 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CoO., 
New York. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 67 Bast Tenth St., New York, 
BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Lan ; 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. a 
OULLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders fs books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDER*SON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J.D. W 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 151 Wabash 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY _Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon Llthed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN V#INTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Ewillo 

Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
EN VEINTBS LEOCOIONKS. (In press ) 
AMPARO. Reading bvok for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition. 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4:b edition. Spar.i-h and English. 50 cts. 
5b editiou, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cis 
DKPUES D# La LLUViIxa. annot’d in Euglish, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOS CARTAB. )3th edition. 40 cts. 
*@Oortina Library.” Sena 5 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest s.ock of choice Spani-h books tu theU nited States. 
Liberal discount to Dealezs, Profe-sors, and Uolleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


American Woods. 


a 


A Book on Woods, contain. 
ing actual and authentic 


specimens. 
Send for circulars. 
8. HOUGH, 
Lowville, N. Y. 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes. 
No clearing up; no 
rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y City 


~ 


Pedagogics. | College 
Pres. Walter L. 


in charge. 


July 5-Augustl, | Aug. 16, 


Roosevelt, John H. Vincent, 
Riddle, Genevieve Stebbins. 


Classes. Dr. Wm. 
Hervey, Teachers) R. Harper, Univ. 
College, New Y’rk,/of Chicago, Prin. 
Four|Six weeks, 12 de-| 
weeks, 5 dep’m’ts, partments, college | /xpression, Best} forms, ete., etc., 
thorough work.|teachers, July 5-| methods, 


Lecture Courses » 
y Theodore Roosevelt, Richard 
Adams, Fitch, Richard T, Fly, William’. Harper, etal. Adresse: 
by E. E. Hale, H.E. vou Holst, Carroll D. Wright, J. M. Buckley, Theodore 
: [ Graham Taylor, and many others. Readings 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Leland Powers, George 
( Music by orchestra, band, and distinguished 
soloists, Hotel Atheneum—admirably equipped and managed. 


Not a Dull Day all Summer. 


| Schools Classes Ly. 
of Biblical Litera-|in Art, Decorat’n, 
| ture, Music, Phys-| Cookery, Short- 


lical Education, hand, Business 


Lead-| under competent 


ing instructors, H teachers. 


r,etal. Addresses 


Expense the Lowest. 


Write for full details to W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. ons 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


For circulars address 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


At CHICAGO, ILL. 
At ASBURY PARK, N. J: 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 1122 Broapway, N. Y- 


DELIGHTFUL volume, giving flower facts rather 
than mere names and classification. It is written by 
a true lover of nature, who adds to exceptional liter- 
ary feeling the rare gift of making instruction enjoya- 
ble by a style at once clear, entertaining, and imaginative. 
The book carries us through the whole season with the 


JUST READY: 


‘With the Wild Flowers”’ 


From Pussy Willow to Thistle-down. 
By E. MU. HARDINGE. 
16mo, Cloth, Lilustrated. . 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St.. NEW YORK. 


$1 00 


through their 


flowers as they make their appearance. It is accurate in 
its illustrations and text to the point of scientific precision, 
but its style and methods ; but its style and methods, while 
discriminating widely from the ordinary Botany; enhance, 


intrinsic attractiveness, its power to instruct. 


Special terms for examination and introduction. 


| 
| 
HAUTA 
9 é) 1 
Se a 


